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CHAPTER I. 


Sate pe 


L 
* Paul !’ The young man started, and a deli- 
‘ate flush. mantled his handsome face, as 
Murned to the lady who had pronounced 
oe in a tone slightly indicative of surprise. 
J! Ah! Mrs. Denison,” was his simple 
ponse. Pcie 
“You seem unusually absent-minded this even- 
g,”” remarked the lady. 
“Do It” 
* Yes.” 
“You Rive been observing me?” 
“I could not help it—for every time my eyes 
ed to wander in this direction, they 
ed you, standing in the same position, 
qmite as much like a statue as a 


he 
his 


re- 


~ 
- 


}is it since I first attracted your 
MP” inquired the person thus addressed, 
ming an indifference of manner which it was 
n he did not feel. 
pif I were to say half an hour, it would not 
far wide of the truth.” 
.Oh, no! It can’t be five minutes since I 
me to this part of the room,” said the young 
fhose name wae Paul Hendrickson. He 
Ya little annoyed. 
second less than twenty minutes,” re- 
fiady. “Your thoughts must have been 
thus te have removed nearly all ideas 


—! 


7 ay 
a, © 


“They were busy,” was the simple reply. But 

ZZ low tones were full of meaning. 

Mo oMrs. Denison looked earpestly into her com- 
nion’s face for several moments before ven- 
ring to @peak farther. She then said, in a 
anner that showed her te be a privileged and 
‘rmly interested friend, 

“ Busy on what subject Paul 7” 
{The young maa offered Mre. Denison his arm, 
qmarking ae he did so, 


3. “The other parlor ié less crowded.” 


. Threading their course amid the groups stand- 
in gay conversation, or moving about the 
pms, Paul Hendrickson and his almost ma- 
rnal friend sought a more retired position 
—s a heavily curtained window. 
% You are hardly yourself to-night, Paul. How 
@ it that your evenly balanced mind has suffered 
Aisturbunce. There must be something wrong 
within. You know my theory—that all disturb- 
causes are in the heart.” 


» I am not much interested in mental theories 
fo-night—ain in ne philosophic mood. I feel too 
bppiy for analysis.” 
On what subject, Paul!” 
A little while the young mau eat with his eyes 
pon the floor; then lifting them to the face of 
re. Denison, he replied. 
“You are not ignorant of the fact that Jessie 
pring has interested me more than any maiden 
have yet seer?” 
“No; you have already confided to me that 
pecret.”’ 
“The first time I met her, it seemed to me as 
I had come inte the presence of one whose 
frit had some hidden affinities with my own. 
ve never felt so strangely in the presence of 
Woman ae I have felt and always feel in the 
psence of Mies Loring.” 


-“She has a spirit of finer mould than most 
omen,” «aid Mrs. Denison. “I de not know 
very intimately; but I have seen enough to 
me a clue to her character. Her tastes are 
are, her mind evenly balanced, and her intel- 
t well cultivated.” 
* But she is only a woman.” 
r. Hendrickson eighed as he spoke. 


Only 2 woman! I scarcely understand 


Sees Sirs. Denison gravely.” “J am a wo- 


Yes, and a true woman! Forgive my words. 
y have only a conventional meaning,” re- 
e young man earnestly 
You must explain them, as referring to Jes- 
@ Loring.” 
Pit ie this, only. 
appearances 


Her eyes are not steady 


h to look through the tinsel and glitter 


which wealth conceals the worthlessness | 


the man.” 

*“Ah' you are jealous. There 
You, alone, can use those words, and not ex- 
‘my anger,” said Hendrickson 

‘Porgive me if they have fallen upon your 

pleasantly + 

. Mre. Denison!” 

‘oudly. “ That will 

See. The woman's heart that can warm 

rthe smile of another Al, is nothing to 


is a rival.” 


ty 


The 
something J 


young man 


18 


are somewhat romantic 


Y. 


Pr ’ 
au l 


MU iurget that wo- 


n your 
bout matrimouy 


‘ouly’ women 


I do not forget, Mra. Denieon. 


ive 80 often said to me, th 


here are true mar- 
which the parties are drawn towards 


r by sexual affinities peculiar to them- 
nd that a union 
ion by Which th 


m euch CARCR, 


ig the 
ey become, in the lan- 


sepiration, ‘one flesh. [can enter 
‘ er sm lean I 
who Aiffered first met Jessie Lor-; 


subject was ne to me—was ita lying) 
Mr att eee Ware ] 


my opinion, | change . 
that of the President im both cases 


would lead me out of the party, it would lead | ough. 
(Laughter ) , 


President and Democratic party stick to their | Congress, and Congress alone, under the 5 | with irredeemaMe paper money, which has 


me in very good company 





She can be deceived by | 


that, Aa | 


| the arm of Dexter, her face radiant with emiles. 


| Magnet.” 


“@ correspondence Wik. 


the In 
I may have been 


that 


ro- 


instant. 


mantic ” 
“ Perhaps not |” said 

Mre. Denison 
Hendrickson 


into her face 


looked 
ttendily 
for some moments, and 
then said, 
“Tt was an illusion.” 
” Why 
this, 


you 


do you 


Why 
disturbed ’—- 


Ruy 
Paul ? are 
gO 
Speak your heart more 
freely ; 
**Leon Dexter is rich 
I am—poor !” 
“You are richer than 
Leou Dexter in the eyes 
ofatrue woman—richer 
a thousand foid, though 
he counted his weaith 
by millions.” There was 
a flashing in the eyes of 
Mra. Denison. 
Hendrickson bent Lis 
glance to the floor and 
did not reply. 
“If Miss Loring pre- 
fers Dexter to you, let 
her move on in her way 
without athought. She 
is not worthy to dis- 
turb, by even the sha- 
dow of her passing form, 
the placid current of 
your life. But I am 
by no means certain that he is preferred to 
you.” 
‘“‘He has been at her side all the evening,” 
said the young man. 
“ That proves nothing. 
dent, agreeable young gentleman has it in his 


A forward, self-confi- 


power thus to monopolize almost any lady. The 
really excellent, usually too modest, but supe- 
rior young men, often permit themselves to be 
elbowed into the shade by these shallow, rip- 
pling, made-up specimens of humanity, as you 
have probably done to-night.” 

“T don’t know how that may be, Mrs. Deni- 
son; but this I know. 
her side, early in the evening. 
pleased, I thought, at our meeting; but was 


I had gained a place by 
She seemed 
reserved in conversation—too reserved it struck 
me. I tried to tad her out, but she answered 
my remarks briefly, and with what I thought an 
embarrassed manner. I could not hold her eyes 
—they fell beneath mine whenever I looked in- 
to her face. ¢She was evidently ill at ease 
Thus it was, when this self confident Leon Dex- 
ter came sweeping up to us with his grand air, 
If I read her 
face and manner aright, she blessed her stars 


and carried her off to the piano. 


at getting rid of me so opportunely.” 

“IT doubt if you read them aright,’ said Mrs. 
“You 

If she is a prize, 
Don't forget the old 
adage— Faint heart never won fair lady.’ ” 

Paul shook his head. 

“Tam too proud to enter the lists in any 
‘*Do you think I 
No! 


Denison, as her young friend paused. 
are too easily discouraged. 
she is worth striving for. 


such contest,’ he answered. 
could beg for a lady’s favorable regard ? 
I would hang myself first !" 

“ How is a lady to know that you have a pre- 
ference for her, if you do not manifest it in some 
way?” asked Mrs. Denison. ‘ This is being a 
little too proud, my friend. This is throwing ra- 
ther too 


wooed if she would be won.” 


much upon the lady, who must be 

“A lady has eyee,” said Paul. 

“ Granted.” 

“And a lady's eyes can speak as well as her 
yips. If she likes the man who approaches her, 
let her say so with her eyes. She will not be 
misunderstood.” 


“You 


a little impatiently, “and from the beginning 


are a man,” replied Mrs. Denison, 
man has not been able to comprehend woman ! 
If you wait for a woman worth having to tell 
you, even with her eyes, that she likes you, and 
this before you have given a sign, you will wait 
A true 
herself at a higher price !” 

There was silence between the parties for the 
Then Paul Hendrick- 
son said— ° 

“Few of 


Creatures of taste—lovers of the beauti- 


until the day of doom. woman holds 


space of nearly a minute. 


women can resist the attraction 
gold. 
ful—fond of dress, equipage, elegance—I do not 
wonder that we who have little beyond our- 
selves to offer them, find simple manhood light 
in the balance.” 

And he sighed heavily. 

a“ It 


themselves and the true women Heaven wills to 


is becauee true men are not true to 
cross their paths in sprirg-time, that so many 
of them fail to secure the best for life-compa- 
Denison. ‘ Worth is 

Either diffidence or 


I confess 


nious '’ answered Mrs. 
too retiring or too proud. 


self-esteem holds it back in shadow. 


i myself to be sorely puzzled at times with the 


phenomenon. Why should the real man shrink 


away, and let the meretricious fep and the man 
| ‘made of money’ win the beautiful and the best’ 


Women are not such fools as to prefer tinsel to 
gold—the outside making up to the inver man- 
hood! Neither are they so dim-sighted that 
they cannot perceive who is the man and who 
the ‘ fellow.” My word for it, if Miss Loring’s | 
mind was known, you have a higher place there- | 


in than Dexter.” 


Just then the two persons of whom they were 
speaking passed near to them, Miss Loring on | 


He was saying something to which she was lie- 
tening, evidently pleased with his remarks. The 
sight chafed the mind of Hendrickson, and he 
said, sarcastically — 

“ Like all the rest, Mrs. Denison ! Gold is the 


“ You are in a strange humor to-night, Paul,” 
*wered hie friend, “and your humor makes 
If that | glakt is not fair to judge Miss 


ct : 


ch 
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THE MORNING 


in this superficial way. Because she is cheerful 
and social in a company like this, are you to 
draw narrow conclusions touching her heart- 
preferences 7” 

“Why was she not as cheerful and as social 
with me, as she is with that fellow?’’ suid the 
young man, a measure of indignation in the 


tones of his voice. “ Answer me that, if you 


please.” 

“The true reason is, no doubt, wide of your 
conclusions,” answered Mrs. Denison. Genuine 
love, when it first springs to life in a maiden’s 
heart, has in it a degree of reverence. The ob- 
ject rises into something of superiority, and she 
draws near to it with repressed emotions, rest- 
ing in its shadow, subdued, reserved, almost 
shy, but happy. She is not as we saw Miss Lo- 
ring just now, but more like the maiden you 
described as treating you not long ago with a 
strange reserve, which you imagined coldness.” 

* Woman is an enigma,” exclaimed Hendrick- 
son, his thoughts thrown into confusion. 

‘“And you must study, if you would compre- 
hend her,” said Mrs. Denison. “Of one thing 
let me again assure you, my young friend, if you 
expect to get a wife worth having, you have got 
tu show yourself in earnest. Other men, not 
half so werthy as you may be, have eyes quite 
as’ easily attracted by feminine loveliness, and 
they will press forward and rob you of the prize 
unless you put in a claim. A woman desires to 
be loved. Love is what her heart feeds upon, 
and the man who appears to love her best, 
even if in all things he is not her ideal of man- 
hood, will be most apt to win her for his bride. 
You can win Miss Loring if you will.” 

“Tt may be so,’ 


, 


replied the young man, al- 
“ But, for all you say, I must 
confess myself at fault. I look for a kind of 
spontaneity in love. It seems to me, that hearts, 
created to become one, should instinctively re- 


most gloomily. 


spond to each other. For this reason, the idea 
of wooing, and contending, and all that, is pain- 
fully repugnant.” 

“It may be,”’ said Mrs. Denison, “ that your 
pride is as much at fault in the case, as your 
manhood. You caunot bend to solicit love.” 
* fT cannot,—I will not!” The gesture that 
accompanied this, was as passionate as the sur- 
roundings would admit. 

“It was pride that banished Lucifer from 
Heaven,” said Mrs. Denison, “and I am afraid 
it will keep you out of the heaven of a true mar- 
riage here. Beware, my young friend! you are 
treading on dangerous ground. And there is, 
moreover, @ consideration beyond your own 
case. The woman who can be happy in marriage 
with you, cannot be happy with another man. 
Let us, just to make the thing clear, suppose that 
Jessie Loring is the woman whose inner life is 
most in harmony with yours. If your lives blend 
in a true marriage, then will she find true happi- 
ness; but, if, through your failure to woo and 
win, she be drawn aside into a marriage with 
one whose life is inharmonious, to what a sad, 
weary, hopeless existence may she be doomed, 
Paul! Paul! 


this question is to be viewed. 


There are two aspecte in which 
I pray Heaven 
that you may see it right!” 

Further conversation was prevented by the 
near approach of others. 

“Let me see you, and early, Paul,” said Mrs. 
Deuison. 
pany were separating. 
again about Miss Loring.” 


It was some hours later, and the com- 
“T must talk with you 


Hendrickson promised to call in a day or two. 
As he turned from Mrs. Denison, his eyes en- 
countered those of the young lady whose name 
had just been uttered. She was standing beside 
Mr. Dexter, who was officiously attentive to her 
up to the last moment. He was holding her 
shawl, ready to throw it over her shoulders as 
she stepped from the door to the carriage that 


awaited her. For a moment or two the eyes of 


| both were fixed, and neither had the power to 


Then, each, with a slight confusion 
of manner, turned from the other. Hendrick- 
son retired into the nearly desext©@ partures, 
while Miss Loring, attended by Dexter, entered 
the carriage and was driven away: 


move them. 
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CALL. 


“ Aunt is not waiting for me?” she said, in a 
tone of inquiry. 

“No; she has been in bed some hours.” 

‘It is late for you to be sitting up, Mary, and 
I am sorry to have been the cause of it. But, 
you know, I couldn't leave earlier.” 

She spoke kindly, and the servant answered 
in a cheerful voice. 

“T'll sit up for you, Mise Jessie, at any time. 
Aud why shoildn’t I’? Sure, no one in the house 
is kinder or more considerate of us than you; 
and it’s as little as a body can do to wait up for 
you once in a while, and you efjoying yourself.” 

“Thank you, Mary. And now get to bed as 
quickly as possible, for you must be tired and 
very sleepy. Good-night.” 

“ Good-nigit, and God bless you !"’ responded 
the servant, warmly. “She waa the queen there, 
I know !” she added, proudly, speaking to herself 
as she moved away. 

It was a night in mid-October. A clear, cool, 
moon-lit, radiant night. From her window, Jes- 
sie could look far away over the housetops to a 
dark mass of forest trees just beyond the city, 
and to the gleaming river that lay sleeping at 
their feet. The sky was cloudless, save at the 
west, where a tall, craggy mountain of vapor 
towered up to the very zenith. After loosening 
and laying off some of her garments, Mias Loring, 
instead of retiring, sat down by the window, and 
leaning her head upon her hand, looked out upon 
the entrancing scene. She did not remark upon 
its beauty, nor think of ite weird attractions ; 
nor did her eyes, after the first glance, convey 
any distinct image of external objects to her 
mind. Yet was she affected by them. The hour, 
and the aspect of nature wrought their own 
work upon her feelings. 

She sat down and leaned her head upon her 
hand, while the scenes in which she had been for 
the past few hours an actor, passed before her in 
review with almost the vividness of reality. 
Were her thoughts pleasant ones? We fear not; 
for every now and then a faint sigh troubled her 
breast, and parted her too firmly compressed 
lips. The evening’s entertainment had not satis- 
fied her in something. There was a pressure on 
her feelings that weighed them down heavily. 

“There is more in one sentence of his than in 
a page of the other's wordy utterances.” Her 
lips moved in the earnestness of her inward- 
spoken thoughts. ‘How anneyed I was to be 
dragged from his side by Mr. Dexter just as I 
had begun to feel a little at my ease, and just as 
my voice had gained something of its true ex- 
pression. It is strange how his presence dis- 
turbs me; and how my eyes full beneath his 
gaze! He seems very cold, and very distant; 
and proud I should think. Proud! Ah! has he 
not cause for pride’? I have not looked upon his 
peer to-night. How that man did persecute me 
with his attentions! He monopolized me wholly! 
Perhaps I should be flattered by his attentious— 
and, perhaps, I was. I know that I was envied. 
Ah, me! what a pressure there is in my heart! 
From the moment I looked first into the face of 
Paul Hendrickson, I have been an enigma to 
myself. Some great change is wrought on me— 
some new capacities opened—some deeper yearn- 
ings quickened into life. I am still Jessie Loring 
—though not the Jessie Loring of yesterday. 
Have I completed a cycle of being? Am I enter- 
ing upon another and higher sphere of existence ? 
How the questions bewilder me! Clouds and 
darkness seem gathering around ime, and my 


oy 


heart is upward, half in fear, and half in hope! 


An hour later, and Miss Loring still sat by 
the closed window, her eyes upon the gleaming 
river and sombre woods beyond, yet seeing them 
not. The tall mountain of compact vapor, which 
had arisen like a pyramid of white marble, no 
longer retained ite clear, bold outline, but, yield- 
ing to aerial currents, had been rent from base 
to crown, and now its scattered fragments lay in 
wild confusion along the whole sweep of the 
western horizon. Down into these shapeless 
ruins the moon had plunged, and her pure light 
was struggling to penetrate their rifts, and pour 
ite blessing upon the slumbering earth. 

A rush of wind startled the maiden from her 
deep abstraction, and, as it went moaning away 
among te eaves and angles of the surrounding 
tenementy, she arose, and putting off her gar- 
ments, W  ysighi Giancy Dreams visited her 





in sleep,; various objectionm she in 
wence off the necessity of om Veiy 
mye the recent En oe 
al- pets. form of & 
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were they, for, in the 
sweet visions that came 
to her, Paul was by her 
side, his voice filling her 
ears and echoing in her 
heart like tones of de- 
licious music. They 
walked through _fra- 
grant meadows, by the 
side of glittering 
streame, and amid 
groves with singing 
birds on all the blos- | 
somy branches. How 

tenderly he spoke to | 
her!—-how reverently 

he touched with his 

lips her soft 

white hand, sending 

such electric thrills of 

joy to her heart as 

waking maidens rarely 

know! But, suddenly, 

after a long season of 

blessed intercourse, a 

stern voice shocked her 

ears, and a heavy hand 

grasped roughly her 

arm. She turned in 

fear, and Leon Dexter 

stood before her, a dark 

frown upon his counte- 

nance. With a cry of 
terror she awoke. 

Day had already 
dawned. It was 
indeed long after 
sunrise, but no bright sun ehone down up- 
on the earth, for leaden clouds were in the 
sky, and nature was bathed in tears. It was 
some time before the agitation that accompanied 
Miss Loring’s sudden awaking, had sufficiently 
subsided to leave her mind composed enough to 
arise and join the family. When she did so, she 
found her aunt, Mre. Loring, and her cousins, 
Amanda and Dora, two not over refined school 
girls, aged fourteen and sixteen, awaiting her 
appearance. 

“You are late this morning, Jessie,” said Mrs. 
Loring. Then, before her niece had time to re- 
ply, she spoke to her eldest daughter—‘“‘ Amanda, 
ring the bell, and order breakfast at once.” 

“Tam sorry to have kept you waiting, Aunt 
Phebe,” replied Jessie. “I did not get to bed 
until very late, and slept too soundly for the 
morning bell.” 

‘You must have been as deeply buried in the 
arms of Morpheus as one of the Seven Sleepers, 
not to have heard that bell! I thought Kitty 
would never stop the intolerable din. The girl 
seems to have a passion for bell-ringing. Her 
last place was, I fancy, a boarding house.” 

Mrs. Loring spoke with a slight shade of an- 
noyauce in her tones. Her words and manner, 
it was plain from Jessie's countenance, were 
felt as a rebuke. In a few moments the break- 
fast bell was heard, and the family went down 
to the morning meal, which had been delayed 
full half an hour beyond the usual time. 

“Had you a pleasant time last evening ?” in- 
quired Mrs. Loring, after they were seated at 
the table, and a taste of the fragrant coffee and 
warm cakes had somewhat refreshed her body, 
and restored the tranquillity of her feelings. 

“Very,” replied Jessie, in an absent way. 

““ Who was there?” 

“Oh, everybody. It was a very large com- 
pany.” 

“Who in particular that I know ?” 

‘‘Mrs. Compton and her daughter Agnes.” 

“Indeed! Was Agnes there?” said Mrs. 
Loring, in manifest surprise. 

‘Yes; and she looked beautiful.” 

**T didn’t know that she had come out. Ag- 
nes must be very young—not over seventeen. I 
am surprised at her mother! How did she be- 
have herself? Bold, forward, and hoydenish 
enough, I suppose! I never liked her.”’ 

“I did not observe any impropriety of con- 
duct,” said Jessie. ‘She certainly was neither 
bold nor forward.” 

“ Did she sing ?” 

oe 

“Probably no one asked her.” 
was in a cynical mood. 

“Yes; I heard her asked more than once to 
sing.” 

‘* And she refused.” 

‘“‘ Yes.” 

* Affectation! She wanted urging. She has 
had peculiar advantages, and is said to possess 
fine musical ability. I have heard that she is a 
splendid performer. No doubt she was dying to 
show off at the piano.” 

‘I think not,” said Jessie, “for I heard her 
say to Mrs. Compton, in an under tone, ‘I can't, 
indeed, dear mother! The very thought of play- 
ing before all these people, makes my heart 
tremble. I can play very weil at home, when 
my mind is calm; but I should blunder in the 
first bar here.’”’ 

“Children should be left at home,” said Mra. 
Loring. ‘That is my doctrine. This crowding 
of young girls into companies, and cruwding out 
grown up people, is a great mistake. But, who 
else wasthere’? What gentlemen?” 

“Mr. Florence.” 

Mrs. Loring curled her flexible lip. 

“Mr. Dexter.” 

“ Leon ?”’ 


+“ Yes.” 





manly 
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Mrs. Loring 


Jessie turned her face partly away to bide i» 
crimson. 
it ie, dear. You needed 
Re 


“ Ah, well; T see how 
blush so. 
wae attentive, then, was he ’” 

“TI have no reason to complain of his lack o4 
attentions,” Jessie, her voice cold ana 
firm. “They would have been flattering to 
most girls. 
pliments and ‘company manners,’ the eerie 
meanings that some attach to them.” 

Mrs. Loring spoke with sodden 
seriousness; “take my advice, and encourage 
Leon Dexter. I am pleased to know that yon 
were so much an object of his attentions as your 
remarks lead me to infer. I know that yem 
will make him a good wife: of whom he can 
never be ashamed; and I know that a anion 
with him will give you a proud position.” 

* Will you waive the subject, at present, deur 
aunt ’"®aid Jessie, with a pleading look, at the 
same time glancing covertly towards her cousinm, 
who were drinking in every word with girlish 
eagerness. 

“Oh, by all means,’”’ answered Mrs. Loring, 
“if it is in the least annoying. I was forge® 
ting mnyself in the interest felt for your wel- 


fare.” 
“And so Mr. Dexter showed you marked a3- 


tentions last evening!” said Jessie's aunt, jein- 
ing her in the sitting room, after Amanda an@ 
Dora had started for school. 

‘Did I say so, aunt?” inquired Jessie, loak- 
ing into her relative’s face. 

‘You said enough to make the inference elear, 
my child.” 

‘‘Well, Aunt Phoebe, he was attentive—more 
so, by a great deal, than I desired!” 

“Than you desired!” There was unfeigned 
surprise in the voice of Mrs. Loring. “ What 
do you mean, Jessie ?” ; 

“The man’s position is all well enough; bat 
the man himself is not altogether to mg 
liking.” 

“You must have grown remarkably fae- 
tidious all at once. Why, girl! there isnt @ 
handsomer man to be found anywhere. He @® 
a noble looking fellow! Where are your 


I only hope you may get him 


eaid 


But, I do not always give to cean- 


* Jessie,” 


eyes 

Mi The man a wife has to deal with, is the mam 
of the spirit, Aunt Phoebe—the real man. The 
handsome outside is nothing, if the inner maz @ 
not beautiful!” Jessie spoke with a eudden 
glow of feeling. 

“Stuff and nonsense, child!” said Mrs. Lo- 
ring, impatiently. “Stuff and nonsense,” sbe 
repeated, seeing that her niece looked steadDy 
into her face. ‘“‘ What do you know of the mam 
of the spirit, as you eallit? And, moreover, 
what possesses you to infer that Mr. Dexter's 
inner man is not as beautiful as the outer 2?” 

“ The soul looks forth from the eyes, and ma- 
nifests its quality in the tones of the voice,” re- 
plied Jessie, a fine enthusiasm illuminating her 
beautiful face. ‘No man can hide from us hia 
real character, unless we let self-love and self- 
interest draw an obscuring veil before them.” 

“You are a strange girl, Jessie—a very 
strange girl!” Mrs. Loring was fretted. 
“What can you mean? Here, a splendid fer 
tune promises to be poured into your lap, and 
you draw your garments aside, hesitating und 
questioning as to whether the golden treasure .# 
worth receiying! Iam half amazed at your 
conduct |” 

“ Are you weary of my presence here, Aont 
Phoebe?” said Jessie, a tremor in her ew, 
failing tones. 

“Now give me patience with the foolish girl” 
exclaimed Mrs. Loring, assuming an angry a- 
pect. ‘What has come over you, Jessie? Did 
I say any thing about being wearied with your 
presence? Because I manifest an unusua! de- 
gree of interest in your future welfare, am J te 
be charged with a mean, selfish motive? I dad 
not expect this of you.”’ 

‘“‘Dear Aunt! Forgive me!” said Jessie, gir 
ing way to tears. “ My feelings are unusasDy 
disturbed this morning. Late hours and th» 
excitement of company have made me nervous. 
Ae for Mr. Dexter, let us pase him by for the 
present. He has not impressed me as favorably 
as you seem to desire.” 

“ But Jessie—” 

“Spare me, dear Aunt! If you press the eat 
ject on me now, you will only excite disgust 
where you hope to create a favorable impres- 
sion. I have had many opportunities of char 
observation, and fuiled not to improve them. 
The result is—” 

Jessie paused. 

‘* What ?” queried her aunt. 

“That the more narrowly I scan him the lem» 
I like him. He is superficial, vain and selfah” 

“ How do you know?” 

“T cannot make manifest to your eyes th» 
signs «hat were clear to mine. Butso I have 
read him.” 

“ And read him with the page upside down, mp 
word for it, Miss Jessie Loring.” 

Jessie answered only with a sigh, and when 
her aunt still pressed her on the subject, ete 
begged to be spared, as she felt nervous and’ 
excited. So leaving the sitting room, she re 
tired to her own apartment, to gather up, snd 


unravel, if possible, the tangled thread of thongtt 


and feeling. 


CHAPTER III. 


“There ie a gentleman in the parlor, Mise 





The eyes of Jessie drooped as those of her | 
aunt were directed in close scrutiny to her face. | 
“He's a catch. Set your cap for him, Jessie, 
and you may ride in your own carriage.” There | 
was avulgar leer in Mrs. Loring’s eye. The 
color rose to Jessie’s face, but she did not 

answer. ‘ 


“Did he show you any aff negatived, tara vote tote, 


the aunt. 
“ Yes | 
desire® 


_ nays. 
The resolution was then agreed 
107 yeas against 77 nays. 


mation of Brigham Young. 


ving seen somethi 
ited | it, but had seen 


to. 
And the preamble was adopted by a vote of p 


itt sai knew nothing of the procla- 
Mr. Keitt said he ~ ny canada nt) 


in fugitive news 
ny ef an official character, 


Jessie,” said Mary, the chambermaid, opening 
the door and presenting her plain, but pleasast 
face. It was an hour after Miss Loring bad 
left her aunt in the sitting room. ‘ 
“Who is it, Mary?” ¢ 
The girl handed her a cr“. 
On if was engraved, PAUL HENDRICESOR.. 
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aa received ‘the tard, sat down, 80 
pe » feelings, that she felt all bodily 
etrength depart. 

“Paul Hendrickson!” she said, whispering 
@he name. “How little did I expect a visit 
from him! After our firat interview last eve- 
aing, he seemed studiously to avoid me.” 

Then she rose hastily, but in a tremor, and 
«made some hurried changes in her dress. She 
about leaving her room, when Mary again 

resented herself. 

“ Another gentleman has called,” and she 

aded another card. Jessie took it and read, 

coN DEXTER! 

Could any thing have been more inopportune ! 

jessie felt a double embarrassment. 

“The fates are against me I believe!” she 
murmured, as, after a few moments of vigorous 
repression of feeling, she left her room, and de- 
wcended to the parlor, entering with light but 
firm tread. Dexter stepped quickly forward, 
giving hie hand in the most assured style, and 
patting both ber and himself entirely at: ease. 
She smiled upon him blandly, because she felt 
the contagion of his manner. Hendrickson was 
more formal and distant, and showed some ew- 
Sarrasement. He was not at case himself, and 
Jailed to put Jessie at ease. 

After all were seated, Dexter talked freely, 
e@while Hendrickson sat, for the most part, silent, 
but, az Jessie felt, closely observant. Light and 

‘plerfei were the subjecta introduced by Mr. 
Dexter, and his remarks caused a perpetual rip- 
ple of smiles to sparkle over the countenance of 

| Mies Loring. But whenever Mr. Hendrickson 

i epoke to her, the smiles faded, and she turne® 

/ wpon him a face so changed in expression® that 

he felt a chill pervade his feelings. She did not 
mean to look grave; she did not repress the 
a@miles purposely; there was neither coldness 
«or repulsion in her heart. But her sentiments 
Mauching Mr. Hendrickaon were so different 
from those entertained for Mr. Dexter; and her 
estimation of his character so widely variant, 
that «he could not possibly treat him with the 
taughing familiarity shown towards the other. 
¥Vet all the while she was painfully conscious of 
being misunderstood. If she had met Mr. Hen- 
drickson alone, she felt that it must have been 
different. A degree of embarrassment might 
fiave existed, but she would not have been forced 
tm put on two opposite exteriors, as now, neither 
of which correctly interpreted her state of mind, 
or did justice to her character. 

“T did not see much of you last evening, Mr. 
Hendrickson. What were you doing with your- 
elf!’ she remarked, trying to be more familiar, 
aad giving him a look that set his pulses to a 
qaicker measure. Before he could answer, 
Dexter said, gaily, yet with covert sarcasm, 

“Oh, Mr. Hendrickson prefers the society of 
elderly ladies. He spent the evening in sober 
econfabulation with Mrs. Denison. I have no 
doubt she was edified. / prefer maid to matron, 
at any time. Old women are my horror.” 

Too light and gay were the tones of Dexter to 
feave room for offence. Hendrickson tried to 
rally himself, and retort with pleasant speech. 
But his heart was too deeply interested,—and 
bis mood too serious for sport. His smile did 
amet improve the aspect of his countenance; and 
#f he meant his words for witticisms, they were 
perceived as sarcasms. Jessie was rather re- 
pelled than attracted—all of which he perceived. 

Covscious that he was wholly misrepresenting 
hhimeelf in the young lady’s eyes, and feeling, 
moreover, that he was only spoiling pleasant 
compuny, Hendrickson, after a brief call, left the 
field ciear to his rival. Jessie accompanied him 
Go the door. 

“T shall be pleased to see you again, Mr. Hen- 
drickson,” she said, in a tone of voice that be- 
Gayed something of her interest in him. 

He turned to look into her eyes. They sus- 
€ained his penetrating gaze only for a moment, 
4amdl then her long lashes lay upon her crimsoning 


cheeks. 
“Not if I show myself as stupid as I have 


Seen this morning,” said the young man. , 

“T have never thought you stupid, Mr. Hen- 
drickson.” 

“1 am dull at times,” he said, hesitating, and 
@ightly confused. “Good morning!” he added, 
abraptly, and turned off without another look 
its the eyes that were upon him ; and in which 
he would have read more than his heart had 
dared to hope for. 

“What a boor!” exclaimed Dexter, as Miss 
Loring returned to the parlor. 

“Qh, no, not a boor, sir. Far, very far from 
rthet,” answered the young lady, promptly. 

“Well, you don’t call him a gentleman, do 
yout” 

“{f have seen nothing that would rob him of 
the title,’’ said Miss Loring. 

“A true gentleman will put on a gentlemanly 
exterior; for he is courteous by instinct—and 

“especially when ladies are present. A true gen- 
Geman, moreover, is always at his ease. Self- 
possession is one of the signs of a well bred man. 
Hendrickson is not well bred. Any one who has 
Seen at all in society, can perceive this at a 
glance. Did you notice how he played with his 
watch chain; crossed his legs in sitting; took 
out his pencil case and moved the slide noisily 
backwards and forwards; ran his fingers through 
‘hia hair; exhibited his pocket-handkerchief half- 
dozen times in as many minutes, and went 
through sundry other performances of which no 
well bred man is guilty! I marvel, that a young 
tady of your refinement can offer a word of apo- 
legy for such things. I see in it only kiudness 
of heart; and this shall be your excuse.” 

Se gaily were the closing sentences uttered; 
get with so manifest a regard softening the final 
words, that, Misa Loring's rising anger against 
‘the young wan, went down, and was extinguish- 
ed ina pleasing consciousness of being an ob- 
jeet of marked favor by one whose external 

attractions, at least, were of the highest order. 

“But the subject is not agreeable to either of 
as, Mies Loring,” said Dexter, in a voice pitched 
ée a lower tone, and with a softer modulation. 
“J did not expect to find a visitor here at so 
early an hour; and I fear that I have permitted 
myself te experience just a shade of annvoy- 


a 


“Don't purdle oer such things, Miss Lor- 
ing,” said Mr. Dexter; *I mever do. Leave 
mysteries te philosophers, There is quite enough 
of enjoyment upon the surface of things without 
diving below, into the dark caverns of doubt and 
vague speculation. I never liked the word phe 
nomenon.” 

“To me, it has ever had an attraction. I al- 
ways seem standing at some closed door, beark- 
eving to vague sounds within, and longing to 
enter. The outer life presents iteelf to me as 
moving figures in » show, and I am all impatient, 
at times, to discover the hidden machinery that 
gives such wonderful motion.” 

“ Morbid ; all morbid!” answered Dexter, in a 
lively manner. “ Dreams in the place of reali- 
ties, Miss Loring. Don’t philosophize: don't 
speculate; don't think—at least not seriously. 
Your thinkers are always miserable. Take life 
as itis; full of beauty—full of pleasure. The 
sources of enjoyment are all around ns. Let us 
drink at them, and be thankful.” 

“You are a philosopher, I perceive,” 
Miss Loring, with a smile, ‘and must have been 
a thinker, in some degree, to have formed a 
theory.” 

“T am a cheerful philosopher.” 

“ Are you always cheerful, Mr. Dexter!” in- 
quired Miss Loring. 

“* Always.” 

“ Never feel the pressure of gloomy states ! 
Have no transitions of feeling—sudden, unac- 
countable ; as if the shadow of a cloud had fallen 
over your spirit !” 

‘“* Never.” 

“ You are singularly fortunate.” 

“Am I, Miss Loring!” and the young man’s 
voice grew tender as he leaned nearer to the 
maiden. 

‘‘Tam blessed with a cheerful temper,” he 
added, “ and I cultivate the inheritance. It isa 
geod gift—blessing both the inheritor and his 
companions. Neither men nor women are long 
gloomy in my presence.” 

“T have often noticed your smiling face and 
pleasant words,” said Jeseie, “ and wondered 
if you moved always in a sunny atmosphere.” 
“You are anewered now,” he replied. 

A little while there was silence. 
not feel the repulsion which had at first made 
Dexter's presence annoying; and as heedrew his 
chair closer, and leaned still nearer, there was 
on her part, no instinctive receding. 

“ Yes,” she murmured softly, almost dreamily, 


anid 


Jessie did 


“Tam answered.” 

“ Jessie.’ The young man’s breath was on 
her cheek—his hand touching her hand. She 
remained sitting very still—still as an effigy. 

“« Jessie.’ How very low, and loving, and 
musical was the voice that thrilled along the 
chords of feeling! ‘ Jessie; forgive me if I 
have mistaken the signs.” His hand tightened 
upon hers. She felt spell-bound. She wished 
to start up and flee. But she could not. There 
was a strange, overshadowing, half paralyzing 
power in the man’s presence. Without a pur- 
pose to do so, she returned the pressure of his 
hand. It was enough. 

“Thanks, dear one !” he murmured. 
sure I had not mistaken the signs. 
has language all its own.” 

Still the maiden’s form was motionless; and 
her hand lay passive in the hand that now held 
it with a strong clasp. Yet, how wildly did her 
heart beat! How tumultuous were all her feel- 
ings! How delicious the thrill that pervaded 
her being! 

“T love you, Jessie! Dear oné! Angel! 
And by this token, you are mine!’ said Dexter, 
his voice full of passion’s fine enthusiasm. And 
he raised her hand to his lips, kissing it half- 
wildly as he did so. 

“The gods have made this hour propitious !” 
he added, as he drew her head down against his 
bosom, and laid his ardent lips to hers. “ Bless 
you, darling! Bless you!’ he went on. “My 
life is crowned this hour with its chiefest de- 
light! Mine! mine!” 

Yet, not a word had parted the maiden’s lips, 
thus spirited away, as it were, out of herself, 
and strangely betrayed into consenting silence. 
She had neither given her yea nor her nay— 
and dared as little to speak the one as the 
other. 

Almost bereft of physical power, she sat with 
her face hidden on the bosom of this impulsive 
lover, for many minutes. At last, thought 
cleared itself a little, and, with a more distinct 
self-consciousness, were restored individuality 
and strength. She raised herself, moved back a 
little, and looked up into the face of Mr. Dex- 
ter. The aspect of her own was not just what 
the young man had expected to see. He did 
not look upon a countenance blushing in sweet 
confusion; Dor into eyes radiant with loving 
glances ; but upon a pale face, and eyes whose 
meanings were a inystery. Slowly, yet persist- 
ently, did she withdraw her hand from his clasp, 
while slowly her form arose, until it gained an 
erect position. 

“You have taken me off my guard, Mr. Dex- 
ter,” she said, a tremor running through her 
voice. 

“Say not a word, Jessie! say nota word! I 
am ouly too happy to have taken your heart 
captive. You are none the less my own, whe- 
ther the means were force or stratagem.” 
“Speak not too confidently, sir. Have I—” 
Mr. Dexter raised his hand quickly, and utter- 
ed a word of warning. Both were silent again. 
Then the young man said, his manner growing 
deferential, and his voice falling to a low and 
subdued tone, 

* Miss Loring, I here offer you heart and 
hand; and in making this offer, do most solemn- 
ly affirm, that you are precious to me as life.— 
The highest boon I can crave from heaven is the 
gift of your dear self.” 

As he spoke, he extended his hand towards 
her. But her own did not stir from her lap, 
where it lay as etill as if paralyzed. 

‘ This is no light matter, Mr. Dexter,” she 
said ; still with the huskiness and tremor which 
had before veiled her voice. ‘I cannot decide 
ou a thing of such infinite moment, in hot blood 
and on the spur of a sudden occasion. You 


‘““T was 
The heart 





ance. If I have seemed ill-natured, pardon me. 
It ie not my nature to find fault; or to criticise. 
& rather prefer looking upon the bright side. 
», ake Sir Josbua Reynolds, ‘I am a wide liker.’ 
a There are times, you know, in which we are 
= py to act in a way that gives to others 
-* afl ion of our real c. aracters.” 
dhe is more conscious of that than I 
“ Indeed, it seer 
' pie” 


| must give me time for reflection.” 


“The heart knows no time. It neither rea- 
| sons nor deliberates; but speaks out upon the 
| instant, as yours has already done, Miss Loring,” 
| replied Dexter, with reviving ardor. 

“Time, Mr. Dexter. time! I must have 
time |" «sid Jess imploringly. 
‘ie time might turn 


‘rT 


“Conault her with all maideuly. formality. 
That is right—that is prudent,” he said, leaning 
egain very near toher. “ But, ere we separate 
thie morning, let me ask one question—I am not 
disagreeable to you ?” 

“Oh, no, no, Mr. Dexter '" 
earvest reply. 

“ Nor is your heart given to another?” 

“No lips but yours have ever uttered euch 
words as have sounded in my ears this day.”’ 

“ And no lips, speaking in your ears, can ever 
utter such words with half the heart-warmth that 
were in mine, dear Jessie! True love is ever 


was the quick, 





ardent, and cannot wait. I must have a sign 
from you before I leave. You need not spenk ; 
but lay your hand in mine, and he reached his 
hand towards her. 

It was a moment of strong trial. 
thoughte fell into confusion. Again a wild, deli- 
cious thrill swept like a strain of music through 
al’ her being. She was within the sphere of 
an irresistible attraction. Her hand fluttered 
with a sudden impulse, and then moving towards 
the hand of Dexter, was seized and covered 
with kisses. ? 

“Thanks, dearest!” he murmured. “ Thanks! 
By this token I know that I am loved—by this 
token you are mine—mine forever! Happy. 
happy day! It shall be the golden one in all 
the calendar of my life.” 

With the ardor of passion he drew her to his 
side again, and clasping hie arm around her, 
kissed her with all the fervor of an entranced 
lover—kissed her over and over again, wildly. 

All this was not mere acting on the part of 
Mr. Dexter. He did love the sweet young girl 
as truly as men of his peculiar character are 
capable of loving. He was deeply in earnest. 
There was a charm about Jessie Loring which 
had captivated him in the beginning. She was 
endowed with rich mental gifts, as well as 
personal beauty; and with both, Dexter was 
charmed even to fascination. Superficial, vain 
of his person, and self-satisfied from his poeition, 
he had not been much troubled by doubts touch- 
ing his ability to secure the hand of Miss Lo- 
ring, and by his very boldness and ardor, won 
his suit ere she had sufficient warning of his pur- 
pose to throw a mail-clad garment around 
her. 

Dexter remained for only a short period after 
this ardent declaration. He had penetration 
enough to see that Miss Loring was profoundly 
disturbed, and that she desired to be alone. 
He saw with concern that her countenance was 
losing ite fine warmth, and that the lustre of her 
Her look was becoming more 
She was trying *o read 


eyes wae failing. 
inverted each moment. 
her heart, and understand the writing inscribed 
thereon. 

“Twill see you this evening, Jessie,’ said 
Mr. Dexter, on rising to depart. Their inter- 
course had already been touched with a shade of 
embarrasement. 

Miss Loring forceda énile and simply inclined 
her head. He bent forward and kissed her. 
Passively—alimnost coldly was the salute receiv- 
ed. Then they parted. A film of ice bad al- 
ready formed itself between them. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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OUR GREAT CITIES. 

The yearly “expenses” of our large Ameri- 
can cities are enormous—but under the head of 
“expenses” are classed all kinds of “ pickings 
and atealings."" New York is the great exem- 


ithe elections. 


price? 


| futes itself.” 





plar—and Philadelphia follows at no mean dis- 
tance behind the great rogueopolis. It used to | 
be said of the great cities of the old world, 

It might be 

said of the great cities of the new, their princes 

are merchantse—selling as their rulera do, con- 

tracts, place, &c., for the greatest amount of | 
ready money. How things are managed in order 
to swell the amount of official perquisites, the 
following statemeut made in the Ledger of this 
city will show :— 


“their merchanta are princes.” 


A man is arrested for stealing thirty door- | 
plates, the Alderman hears as many witnesses, | 
and the party is held to answer for every plate 
taken. A return is made to Court, and thirty 


return of true bills, the Distriet Attorney re- 





over $40—making a total cost to the county, fo 
the convictivu of the otondes, $220. a ten 
" t 7 


Ter 


ww. 


be 


bills are sent to the Grand Jury, and upon the | 
ceives $90; the Clerk, $90, and the Sheriff, | 





last summer, found a poor woman near her, 
whose ticket was not worth a cent—she having 
purchased it at a swindling office openly kept in 
the neighborhood of the true office. Not long 
since, three gentlemen were persuaded into the 
same office, and just missed being swindled by 
the doubts of one of their number as to its being 
the right place. 
the existence of sffich offices, but probably they 


are in league with the offenders, receiving 


share of the plunder in return for their silence | 


and inaction. 
one of the New York Aldermen is concerned in 
the bogus office especially alluded ta. 

In fact so large is the number of those inte- 


| rested, directly or indirectly, in vice and crime 
|} in New York, that by casting their votes united- | 
Again her | ly they seem almost if not quite able to contro! 


It isa question therefore, whe- 


ther the vicious and improvident do not promise | 


ultimately to become the dominant classes in all 


our large cities. It is no question, should such | 


ever be the case, that society will searcely rest 


satisfied, for any long period of time, with so | 


corrupting and terrible a rule. 





THE BANE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. Allibone, late President of this Bank, has ma be urged against paper money, but we are 
written home to his brother, vehemently deny- | na now considering t 


f course the police know of 


We have heard it rumored that | 


ing the charges of fraud made against him. | 


‘ ‘ . he ; , 
He incloses a card to the public, demanding that | dives nations almost involuntarily into its use 


he shall be considered innocent until he is proved 
guilty—and stating that, so far, he has not even 


been made acquainted with the particulars of ‘lions are to be issued at an interest of three per 


the charges against him. 
start for home immediately, if his health al- 
lowed it—and incloses a certificate of a Dr. 
Gurney of Nice, saying that he cannot leave for 
America at present, “without the greatest risk 
to his reason and life.” 

This is a curious case, certainly. What the 
precise charges against Mr. Allibone are, has not 
yet been communicated to the public. It is 
only known that he is held responsible for the 
deficit of nearly a million of dollars in the as- 
sets of the Bank. Certainly he has.a right to 
be confronted with’ his accusers, ana have a 
fair trial. But he cannot have this, until he 
comes back to the country. We should have 
more faith in his plea of * sickness” abroad, had 
we not been informed that when he waa reported 
“sick at home” during the bank troubles here, 
he was seen in Third street. 
of course he will embrace the very earliest op- 
portunity of returning to Philadelphia. It may 
be that he was the mere dupe and tool of others 
whose connection with the bank was of a much 
older date ; but whatever are the facts, let them 
be brought, if possible, to the light of day. 
There is re#son to believe there has been great 
rascality practised—and the stockholders have a 
right to know who are the guilty parties, in or- 
der that measures may be taken to make them 
disg rge, if possible, their plunder. 

The following is an extraét from Mr. Alli- 
bone’s letter to his brother, which will show the 
tone of the whole epistle :— 


If he is innocent, 


“T have lain awake both nights, nearly all 
night, since I received your letter informing me 
of the horrible charges, and have most truly en- 
deavored to think on what they are based, and I 
do most solemnly assure you that I cannot; and 
that I know of no transaction, or transactions, 
which could have authorized the charge of in- 
debtedness to the Bank. I am not aware of any, 
As for ‘having entries made to cover up,’ I can- 
not name, for 1 do not know of, any clerk or per- 
son, either now, or at any time about the Bank, 
of whom I have had or have any fear. And any 
clerk who would have been ordered to make en- 
tries, would have been intelligent enough to 
know if they were not correct, and would have 
had me in his power. J/ never had such fear, and 
am too proud a mun to have had, for any object, 
such a master. You know that I could have 
raised, without any security, between a large 
list of able and willing friends, any amount of 
money; aud that I had no occasion even to sell 
my property, which was but little encumbered, 
and which would have brought a large sum of 
money. Now, I have walked in and out of that 
Bank, among stockholders, directors and clerks, 
with an erect head and the feeling of a freeman. 
I have walked in and out of the houses of my 
friends, and in the streets of my native city, 
with an erect step and no thought of this deed. 
I have moved in and about my house with my 
family and with my children, without dreaming 
that such things could be laid against me, as I 
knew of no such things. Could I have taken my 
children, and caressed them, as you know I felt 
towards them, if I had dreamed that their father 
had been a thief; and that without a motive; for 
I could have realized enough money to pay any 
demands or obligations. And would I not rather 
have lived in the humblest way, with a crust and 
a free conscience, than to have had more wealth 
than these gentlemen could estimate, and be a 
felon? The thing is preposterous! My habits 
and my life, from my youth up, testify against 
it; and when I could have obtained, by selling 
my estate, more than I could need, as I always 
have fully believed! Would auy one ‘ embezzle’ 
for the love of it? Had I no pride in a reputa- 
tion which I have always considered as beyond 
You cau, in your own mind run over 
enough able names who would, at the least hint 
from me, have united and placed me, for the sake 
of my family, if not for my own, beyond such a 
temptation. The stories about my having specu- 
lated in Reading Railroad stock, and in sugar, 
and in cotton, and lost large sums in that way, | 
must be known to be totally false. It is known | 
how many friends whom I love had invested | 
largely in the stock of the Bank. Would I, 


| 


He says he would cent.—the rest as low as they will be taken. We 


| Ne 





without a hint to them, have not only eunk what | 
I have paid (over $200,000) for, but let my | 


friends all suffer’ The thing is absurd—it re- | ma'am’ oh, not at all; I'm the young lady who 
boards here and assists in the housework. 
' —_ 


Mr. Allibone is either an innocent man or a 
very impudent one. 


BANKS OF PENNSYLVANIA.—The following is | 
the aggregate of the offc:al statement of the 
condition of our banks last November :— 

Circulation 


&2 604 949 


§ 27.514 


Specie 
$2,106,363 


2.357.553 


De posits 
$13,097 319 
4.324.220 | 


$16 421539 | 


City Banks, 
Country Banks, 


S11,492.963 $4.463,916 


There is about one dollar of specie to every 


six of immediate liabilities, (that is, circulation | yy uid be taken not to organize any illegal au- | 


and deposits. ) The condition of the eity banks 


igs much the stronger 


cent deposits have been made under an agree- 
ment which takes them out of the class of im- 
mediate liabilities. We see uot, if the above 
statement may be relied upon, why the banks of 
this State should not resume specie payment at | 


| an early period. 





of Kewanee, Ill, 


Not Bap.—Mr..0. H. &., 


; sag , . | 
says, iu sending in his subseription fur the uew | 
| chanan 
| pulsory 


year :— 

The Saturday Evening Post contains too much 
that is instructive and amusing to be laid aside 
in this money panic stri¢ken year. We need 
some relief, lt think the Post as good relief 
as can be found. 





For their specie 18 almost | 


equal to their circulation, while all of their re- | 
| yourself 


dent’s instructions to Gen. Denver, the new Se- 
| cretary and Acting Governor of Kansas, directa 


| ordered by the legislature then in session. 
| concludes as follows: 


| important also that, in securing to them the 


Tue Cost or a Specie Currency.—The 
proposed isaue of Treasary notes by the Go- 
vernment, affords our readers a practical illus- 
tration of the difference in cost between a gr’ 
cie and paper currency The Secretary + the 
Treasury, looking for#ard to a want of eash in 





his etroug boxes, ha two courses at before 


him. He could botow $20,000 07 of gold and 


ver fo Woatan jpwrest of tive per 


ra year, 
cent.. and use i‘ to pay the creditors of the 
Government. ‘jis plap, however, involved an 
expense of the interest, say five per cent. on 


) } 


SIO OH CH, shich is S17 000.000 ; 


practically 
him ory R1Y,.000,000 


cald 


interest, 


' 

WAVING 

issue Treasury notes—at 
at 


of SO), MM): 


he HY 
at all 


notes 


Or, 


or no interest 


amall rate « 
areunt which 


would be alindantly satisfactory to all whom the 
Governmat owed, and who would gladly take 
them at pr 

} Now he che 
their baring any in 


| . ': } cS 
| just th nice litte sum of S 1,000,000 


me to issue the notes without 


terest aft all, he would eave 


hind for ten years—every year it would save 
| that $1,000,000, or 310,000,000 in all 


' 


| Ve know well } 


that many weighty objections 
he subject in @/l its bear- 


inge—we are simply showing how its cheapness 


As towhat Secretary Cobb will really do, we are 


scarcely prepared to say. The first seven mil- 


should not be surprised if the remaining thirteen 
millions were taken at a merely nominal interest— 
we have little doubt the creditors of the govern. 
ment would be willing to take them without any 
interest at all. 





w Publications. 





THe Britisn REVIEWS AND BLACKWOOD’'s 
MAGAZINE, republished in this country by Leo- 
Nard Seott & Co., New York, claim the notice 
of the reading world at this season. The four 
Reviews—the London Quarterly (Conservative, ) 
the North British (Free Chureh,) the Edinburgh 
(Whig,) and the Westmiuster (Liberal,) to- 
gether with Blackwood (Tory,) are the great 
organs of the best intellect and scholarship of 
Great Britain, speaking on all topics connected 
with Government, Science, Literature, Morality 
and Religion. 
the conclusions of the chief British minds. Any 


Tn them the reader comes upon 


one of the four Reviews can be had of the Ame- 
rican reprinter for $3,00 per anuum; any two 
for 35,00; three for 87,00; four for $800; 
Blackwood and three Reviews for 89,00; Black- 
wood and four for 810,00. 

Ture Lire AND Times OF AARON Burr, by 
JAMES PARTON, (Mason Brothers, New York; 
J.B. Lippincott, Philadelphia,) is a biegraphy, 
in which nothing is extenuated, nor aught set 
down with malice. It is remarkable for ita ju- 
dicial impartiality and candor, aa well 4s for the 
fidelity and thoroughness of its literary execu- 
tion. The author proceeds on the conviction 
that Burr had virtues as well as faults, and his 
labor ia to bring them up into equal notiee. The 
siguificaut keynote of the work isin the prefixed 
motto from Thackeray, “Our friends and our 
enemies draw us—and, I often think, both pie- 
tures are like.” It deserves place as a standard 
biography, and will do much towards enabling 
the public to form a just estimate of the charac- 
ter and actions of one of the most remarkable 
men ever born in our country. 

THe MONASTERY, by Str WALTER Scorr, 
(Ticknor & Fields, Boston; T. B. 
Philadelphia,) forms part of the beautiful edition 
of the Waverly novels of which we have former- 


Peterson, 


ly spoken. Through this, our readers will re- 
member, floats the White Lady of Avenel, and 
here are the familiar figures of Halbert Glendia 
ning, Christie of the Clinthill, Tibb Tacket, and 
the Euphuist, Piercie Shafton, creations 
bear the true touch of Walter Scott's 


Sir 
which 
genius. 

CHRISTIANITY IN THE KITCHEN, (Ticknor & 
Fields, Boston; T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia, ) 
is the quaint title of a physiological cook book, 
by Mrs. Horace Mann. Its object is to show 
how healthful and nutritious food can be pre- 
pared without any injurious ingredients, and it 
furnishes a number of receipts to this end. 
Food badly cooked, the author calls unchristian, 
because by deranging the physical health, it af- 
fects the basie conoditions of morality and be- 
nificeuce. Undoubtedly there is much truth 
and sense in this little volume 





Or paper coin, how vast the power! 

It makes or breaks us in an hour ; 

And thus, perhaps, a beggar’s shirt, 

W hen finely ground, and cleared of dirt, 
Then recompressed, with hand and hopper, 
And printed on by sheet of copper 

May raise ten noodies to renown 


And knock as many nobles down —Cobbett 


te ApovT THE TRUTH OF IT.—Lady—are 


you the new servant? Servant Girl—Servant, 





GeN. DENVER'S INSTRUCTIONS.—The Presi- 


him to use the U. 8. troops to preserve order, if 
necessary, and to protect the elections ordered 
by the Lecompton Convention as well as any 


It 


“Tt is vitaily important that the people of 
Kansas should have the full determination of the 
question now before them for decision. It is 


| by a vote of 34 yeas to 12 naya, providi 


Supose the Treasury Was SLO 000 OO he- | 


SENATE. 

On the 2ist, Mr. Biggs, of North Carolinas 
submitted a joint resolution, which was adopted 
t 
when the two Houses adjourn on W 
shall be to meet again on the 4th of Ji 

Mr. Bigler, of Penna., addressed the ® 
vindicating the President's polies in the Kansas 
pertion of the message. He said: 

No oue regretted more than himself to per- 
ceive that the discussion on jhe Kansas poliey of 
the Administration waa to be precipitated npon 
the Senate and the country until the result of 





the election on the slavery clause had transpiredss 


and until Kansas should present herself for ade 
State But the Senator from 
Douglas) made a different poliey 
proper, and no alternative was 
iends of the Adiuinistration but te 


DMssiOn #8 A 
Illineis (Mr 
n ‘CORSATY ind 
the fr 
| respond 
In } 


tor 


a 


left to 


a 4 on, the great speech of the Sena- 


Te syne et, 


, 14° ¥ , 
atructure rest on & Ve 


wilh 


leient foundat and what was still more exe 
| traordin ry it was sustained te no inconsider- 
able extent bv the same an trea and ideas 

s (Mr. Bigler’s) understanding had 
1 sinilar occasions 


seal on 
t Democratic 


the re 
i which, te 
he etl 
ag 
| party 
He conld ne i d why the Senator 
from Illinois should b: much willing 
hess to weaken public confidence in the pelieyo, 
the men of his own party, whom he assisted to 
place in | I twho, at this critical mo- 
ment, wield the only functions of government 
capable of taining the public peace in Kan- 
He could discover ue purpose of public 
policy, the attainment of which required the Se- 
nator te do these things, ner te dea] in ungener- 
ous criticisms of the views of the President. 
The allegation that that venerable statesman had 
fallen into “ fundam-ntal error’ as to the mean- 
ing of the Kansas und Nebraska Bill, and the 
purposes of its authors, because he was not in 
the country at the time of ifs passagé.,was not 
worthy of the Senator, though it may have serv- 
| ed to incite momentary gratification on the ether 
side of the chamber: but on neither side, nor 


7) 


in the country, will the 


sinst Him by ti hemes Of the 
tf understan 


‘ec s! ownD se 


Wel 


main 


san 


8 


hour shall have vielded to sober reflection. The 
honorable Senator trom Illinois was net in’ the 
country when the Declaration of Independence 
was enunciated, nor when the Constitgtion 

made; and yet he claims te understand a 


these instruments and the purpeses in vie® oy 
their authors. Is this law more diffienle ¢ 
prehension’? Perhaps it is. At all 3 it, 
has certainly required more explanation 

long as he fiuds it necessary to explain what he 
meant, every mouth in the year, he could afford 
to parden the President for the commission of 
even “fundamental error.” But what would 
the Senator say respecting the views of the late 
President, who was not out of the country when 
the law passed, but participated in every step of 
the struggle that gave it existence. He certain- 
ly understood the question, and he (Mr. Bigler), 
had suflicient authority for saying that he agree 
with his successor in the Kansas policy ; and, com 
sequently, differed from the Senator from llinoig, 

What did the Senator mean by assuming t 
the Kansas policy of the message was not an Ad, 
ministration Did he mean that the 
Cabinet do not agree with the President? He 
(Mr. Bigler) understood differently. Or did he 
mean that the Administration, having laid down 
its policy, will not hold that those who assail and 
denounce that policy do net oppose the Adminis- 
tration? There was certainly no room forgnis- 
understanding on this point. If he meant that 
he does not see clearly what that policy is, Mr. 
Bigler could tell him; upen this occasion he 
need not doubt the accuracy of the explanation. 
The Administration having, from the beginning, 
maintained the Territorial laws of Kansaa; ha- 
ving sanctioned the authority of the Territorial 
Legislature to call a Convention of delegates toe 
be elected by the people to make a Constitution 
and State Government, and having exerciged all 
its powers to secure to the people a fairgppor- 
tunity to make their domestic institutiofy “ in 
their own way,” it would be improper to pre- 
judge and discard the action of that Convention 
before it had been fully developed; gtid further, 
that when Kansas shall have preggnted herself 
for admission as a State, her Const ition being 
republican, and the people having had a fair op- 
portunity of making a free or slave State, as in- 
dicated in the organic act, and as required by the 
general understanding of the whole country, it 
will be considered a sufficient reason to object to 
the admission of the State, that the ordinary 
forms of the Constitution, about which there was 
no dispute, and which may be changed at any 
time the people Tray desire, where not submit- 
ted to the test of a popular vote. The people 
of Kansas had a right to do this in their own 
way. The way it has been done is their own. 
But if in this, or in any other particular, the 
delegates have acted in bad faith, or have abused 
the powers delegated to them, they are responsi- 
ble to the people, and not to Congress or to the 
Administration. 

Mr. Bigler said he had before him the bill re- 
ported by Mr. Douglas on the 17th of March, 
1356, providing for the adinission of Kansas ada 
State into the Union, the third section of whieh 
reads as follows: ‘‘ That the following proposi- 
tious be, and the same are hereby offered to the 
said Convention of the people ot Kansas, when 
formed, for their free acceptance or rejection, 
which, if adopted by the Convention and ratified 
by the people at the eleetion for the adoption of 
the Constitution, shall be obligatory upon the 
United States and the said State of Kansas.” 
The bill read in place by the Senator from 
Georgia, (Mr. Toombs,) on the 17th of July, and 
referred to the Committee on Territories, con- 
tained the same section, word for word. Both 
of these bills were under consideration at the 
conference which had been referred to; but when 
the Senator from Illinois reported the Toomba’ 
bill to the Senate the next morning, it did not 
contain 80 much of the third section as indicates 
tu the Conveution that the Constitution should 
be approved by the people. The words“ and 
ratified by the people at the election for the 
adoption of the Constitution” had been stricken 
out. Whe struck these worda out, or for what 
purpose was it done! were questions which it 
was not for him to answer 

The Senatorassumed the other day that where 
ever the law is silent on the subject, the infer 
ence ia in favor of submission; but a full ex- 
amination of the precedents bearing on that 
point has shown him that the converse of the 
proposition has the weight of authority, and that 
which he had jaid down on the rule of precedent 
has never happened in a single instance 
Mr. Bigler proceeded to reply te the other 
points in Mr. Douglas’ speech. He sustained 
the legality of the Lecompton Constitution, and, 
in the course of his remarks, aaid he could not 
foretell what his action would be ou the question 


measure ’ 





protection to which they are entitled, great care 


thority On this point, I again refer you to my 

instructions to Governor Walker and Secretary | 
Stanton, which you will regard as directed to 

It is proper to add that no action of | 
the Territorial Legislature about to meet can 

iuterfere with the elections of the 21st of De 

cember and the 26th of January, in the mode 

and manner prescribed by the Constitutional 

Convention.” 

A LETTER has been received from John Y. 
Masou, our Minister at St. Cloud, tendering his 
resignation, and complaining with much feeling 
of the treatment he has received from Mr. Bu- | 
It appears that the resignation is com- 
Mr. Mason states that he labored ear- 
nestly to secure the nomination of Mr. Bucha- 
van, and that he was promised a continuance of 
his Ambassadorsiitp: OF a seat upon the Su- 
preme Bench, in case of vacancy, as be might 











of admitting Kansas 
The case was not fully made up 
and dangeruus power was in the hauds of th 
who are to conduct the election on the slay 
article. They may abuse it. If so, the res 
could not be recognized. But if the ele 
shall be conducted fairly, be should vote for 
admission of Kansas as a State, with either 
free or a slave Constitution, because he thou 
that would settle the controversy and give pe 
to Kansas and the country. If the institutions: 
should not suit the people, they could be altered 
more easily and satisfactorily with Kansas as @ 
State than as a Territory. " 
Mr. Douglas, of Mlinvis, replied, saying t 
he had no fault to find with the Senator 
Penna., for making a series of attacks on 
consistency, while omitting to auswer his 
ments. Some persons had furnished him 
the records of votes of the Senator, 


was, after all, a huge “ 
ry unsound and inewik 


hands of its author; and it might seem i 


~~ 


-_ 


utiment meet with a | 
respectful response when the influence of the 
. 


— 
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—_ 


under the Constitution, © 
A very large 
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at wae tree, that in 1248 he wae in favor 


extending the Missouri Compromise to the 
siffe Ocean, as recommended by Mr. Buchanan 


5 his jetter the year preceding, and «upporing it 
be true that in 1554 he introduced a bill for the 
: of that cempromise, of which the Presi- 

, dent 


says he now approves, all there things are 
. met material to the argument 


ro 
& 


The true iseue 
\ was whether popular sovereignty, to which the 
President and himself were pledged, should be 
in Kaneas. He thought the Senator | 
showed a want of candor and fair- 
g from his Springfield speech, and 
P to quote what he said on the same eub- 
P ject other day, which was perfectly in har- 
with his previously expressed opllnoene. 

He thought Gov. Walker was authorized to 
way what he did im hi« inaugural address by the 
justructions of the President and his Cabinet, 
te demand that the Constitution be submitted, 

unless submitted it should be regarded AR | 


void. He waa not aware that Governor 
er had interfered in the klightest degree ex- 
never supposed that the agent was to be de- 
Reunced for obeying instructions, sud the princi- | 
a of tle President in assuming the re- 
bility to give them, and only regretted that 
wdieney, te accept the Constitution without a 
Speed fea tien by the people, although he admits it 
it be submitted. Let policy and expe- | 
take care of themselves. He complained 
d to put him in a false position 
is, the Constitution must be endorsed by the 


in pursuance of these instructions. He 
; lauded for giving them. He admired the 
hy ident proposes, from motives of ex- 
mtto be submitted. If it is right to aubmit 

t the Senator from Pennsylvania seemed dis- | 
pépular will. If not, it must be rejected. The 


~ 


only true way of ascertaining whether the Con- | 
stitution is acceptable or not is to submit it to! 


the e. 
oe. Bigier explained that he did not eay that 


Mr. Douglas maintained the ground that an en- | 


abling act was necessary in all cases, but that 
he had taken ground that it was necessary in the 
case of Kaneas. The Senator from Illinoix hae 
digposed of his own argument, in saying that he 


was not always consisteut, aud that a wise man | 


will alwaye change his views whenever he thinks 
himeelf wrong. 

Mr. Douglas wanted to know by what authori- 
ty Mr. Bigler said the Lecompton movement was 
au Administration measure. The President's 
message does not say so. Had he any higher 
suthority on which to base his arguments than 
that document ! 

Mr. Bigler replied that he had made the de- 
@ection from the message, and from that he 

+ knew. - In addition, he did not assert in terms 

that the Lecompton movement was an Admin- 

ion goeasure, but said the Administration 

be anovement as legal, so far as it has 

igreesed. How could the President make 

bh BFecommendation prior to the result of the 

te, hich, as he says in his message, he is 
for? 

Douglas repeated that he should like to 

what other source of information Mr. Big- 

der had, ae that Senator had that much ads antage 

of him. 

Mr. Bigler said he was not at liberty to gay 
this was an Administration measure, and allow 
Mr. Douglas to define what it is. 

Mr. Douglas again wanted to know what these 
other sources of information were, which autho- 

the Senator to read men out of the party 
not sustaining tha: measure. 
r. Bigler denied that he said one word about 
ing men out of the party. Did Mr. Douglas 
fan to maké no issue with the Administra- 
in? When he makes an issue, cannot we tell 
t it ie? 

Mr. Deuglas—The Senator did not use the 
words, but he insinuated strongly to that effect. 
He seemed to be carrying out the system which 
has been pursued for the last few weeks, by 
every pensioned letter-writer, intimating that 
*“ Doyglas had deserted the Democratic party, 
and i. over to the Republicans.” 

Mr. Bigler—I deny any such accusation; I 
said that the Senator's position excited a mo- 
mentary gratification on the other side of the 
chamber, and regret on this side. 

Mr. Douglas replied that he had been denoun- 
ced by men who were willing to sink the Ad- 
ministration for the purpose of killing off North- 
ern men. That every press which can be con- 
trolled is thus controlled, is undeniable. But 
look at tiineteen-tweutieths of the independent 
prese—those which do not depend on the Go- 
veroméent for support—they are with him in 
sustaining the Democratic party, and the Cin- 
cinnati Platform. But the few who are not al- 
lowed to speak fur themselves, are endeavoring 
to drive him where they could not drive him— 
to desert the principles averred and maintained 
by the Democratic party. He wanted to 
know whether every man ie to be driven out 
of the party because he does not coincide 
with the President on the questions of the 
Pacific Railroad, and the Bankrupt Law as ap- 
plied to banks? 

Mr. Bigler responded negatively. 

Mr. Douglas resumed—Then, if every one of 
the gentlemen around him was at liberty thus 
to dissent from the President on the questions 
ef the Bankrupt Law, the Pacific Railroad 
Bill, the Tariff, and other measures, was he not 
omen to judge for himself on the subject of 

e Lecompton movement? He did not under- 
stand the extraordinary desire to strike the blow 
which would either cripple him and drive him 
out of the party, or make the country believe 
he had left the party. Would the Senator from 
Pennsylvania endorse every recommendation in 
the President's Message, and say he is prepared 
to carry it out! 

Mr. Bigler replied that it was not at all 
robable he agreed with every sentiment of the 
resident. He had no desire to lay down a 
rule by which the Senator ehould be read out of 
the ee. 

Mr. Douglas wished to know if the Adminis- 
tration did not regard as wanting in party fealty 
those who refused to sustain the Lecompton 
movement ” 

Mr. Bigler replied that he could not go any 
further into the subject. He had endea- 
vored to express his views with all the 
clearness of which he was capable. If the 
Senator thought proper to assume that this 
was a party measure, and that he was out 
of the party because he differed with the sen- 
timente of the Administration, that was his 
@wn ‘business. He (Mr. Bigler) had ‘aid down 
no such rule. 


Mr. Douglas replied that the Senator from 
Pennsylvauia had informed the Senate that he 
had other sources of information regarding the 
purposes of the Administration in making this a 
party measure. He believed that the charges 
made that he was going over to the “ Black Re- 
publicans” were made by men hostile to him, 
and actually hostile to the Admiaistration. They 
Were persous who desire to get him into a false 
position, for ulterior purposes. He did not 
mean men, whose claim to the confidence of the 
Democratic party were not superior to his own 
should read him out of the Democratic party. 
A report is being circulated everywhere that the 
President is prepared to put the knife to the 
throat of every man who dares to differ from the 
Administration, and think for himself on this 
question. He believed those who circulate auch 
reports are enemies to the President, und he 
wished to give his friends an opportunity of de- | 
nying the charge ; 

Mr. Bigler—Who makes the charge ? 

Mr. Douglas—The hewespapers of the country 


¢ ; 
ti 


bid 


The true) 


but IT shall at all eventea maintain my opinions 
I shall take all proper occasions to y\indicate 
the great principle with which my public life is 
identified. I hope, in the discussion of this 
question, that Senators will let me alone as re- 
gardsx my consistency, and as for my prospects, 
let time determine. 

Mr. Stuart, of Mich., then ohtained the floor, 
when the further consideration of the subject 
was postponed. 

The Senate then passed the House resolution, 
proposing to pay the arrearage of the salary of 
members at the commencement instead of at the 
end of the seasions of Congrers, and the sum of | 
$250 per month each, during the session. Ad- | 
journed. 

On the 22nd, Mr. Wilson ( Masse.) 
a bill to secure to actual settlers the altern 
sections of public lands reserved in grants to 
the various States for railroade 

Mr. Johnson (Tenn.) introduced a bill grant- | 
ing every head of a family, who is a citizen of 
the United States, a homestead of one hundred 
and sixty acres, on condition of occupancy and | 


intre duced 


ite 


cultivation. 

On wotion of Mr. Slidell, of Louisiana, a re- 
solution waa adopted requesting the President 
to communicate the record of the proces dings 
of several Naval Courts of Inquiry held in this 
city 

On motion of Mr. Seward, a resolution 
adopted directing the Joint ¢ ommittee on Print- 
ing to inquire aud report whether any new 
provisions of law are necessary to secure 
faithful performance of existing contracts wiich 
provide for the publication of accurate reports 
of the debates of the two Houses of Congress 

The Senate then resumed the leration | 
of the President's Message 

Mr. Fitch, of Indiana, said, if the election 
took place in Kaneas yesterday, Cougressio i] 
action on the subject would soon be required ; 
that is, assuming there were no frauds which | 
would vitiate the election. He desired that the | 
decision of the people of the Territory, whether 
to admit or exclude slavery, should net be eup- 
| posed to influence his opinions; he therefor 
| wished to speak on the subject in ny ol 
any possible knowledge here of the eharacter 


wre il 


+} 
vit 


cons. 


ance 


| of the proceedings at that election. 
| remark, in advance, that while he should feel 
| bound to comment on some of the views ex- 


pressed by Mr. Douglas, he did not desire to | 


read him out of the Democratic party, but 
| would say, a wan might, by his own voluntary 
| act, either by promoting di«cord in the party, 
or by some other meaus, place hunself beyoud 
the pale of the party organization. He hardly 
thought the old Democratic party, x8 such, were 
put to the necessity of reading persons out of 
their organization. If, however, there were any 
men of the Democratic party who wished to take 
position outside of the party, or to attempt te 
foment discord in the party, in return for some 
fancied grievance in time past, they would do 
well to remember the fate of every such attempt 
whith had been made from the days of Aaron 
Burr to these of Martin Van Buren. He was 
in favor of admitting Kaneas with whatever 
Constitution she might present here, provided 
it be republican in form. The Convention that 
framed the Constitution had the power to sub- 
mit or withhold it, and were responsible only 
to the people of Kansas fr the manner in 
which they exercised that right. He desired to 
adopt the course productive of the least evil to 
the greatest number. 

Mr. Doug!as ([llinois) in reply said, accord- 
ing to his own showing Mr. Fitch differed 
from the President on one point, and yet the 
Senator from Indiana had ¢harged him with 
faction. If differing from the President was 
faction, that Senator had double the amount of 
faction with himself. He had not become the 
mere servile tool of any President, BO ar fy feel 
himself bound to take every recommendation, 
without examining to see whether it met his 
approbation or not. With regard to harmony 
in the Democratic party he had only to say, 
that if the. Democratic Senators and President 
would stand by the Cincinnati platform, there 
would be harmony between them all and him- 
self. He said, call it fuetion, call it what you 
please, I intend to stand by the Nebraska Bill, 
to stand by the Cincinnati platform, to stand 
by the organization and principles of the Demo- 
cratic party, and I defy opposition from what- 
ever quarter it may come. He predicted that 
before the lapse of sixty days, he would be in 
harmony with those that were most relied upon 
new to crush him and the principles of the 
Nebraska Bill, in the admission of the Le- 
compton Constitution, He looked on the Con- 
vention as a trick and fraud upon the rights of 
the people, and with or without slavery, he was 
opposed to the whole concern. He did not 
know the object of all these attacks upon him. 
Perhaps his opponents thought they could werry 
him out: but he would tell them that, if he 
found his strength failing, he would go off and 
recruit his energies, and then come back and 
take a raking fire at the whole of them. 
[ Langhter. ] 

During a eonversational debate between 
Messrs. Douglas and Fitch, the former in order 
to sustain bis previous remark, that he could 
not place much confidence in the returns of the 
election which was to be held yesterday, said 
the Convention had declared null and void all 
the laws punishing for making fraudulent re- 
turns, and stated, in addition, that two officers 
of the army, who were present in Lecompton at 
this time, informed him that the very man who 
was known to have perpetrated the Oxford 
frauds was elected Clerk of the Convention by 
acclamation, upon the ground that his services 
in Johnson County entitled him to such consi- 
deration. 

Mr. Clay (Alabama) thought Mr. Douglas’ 
remarks calculated to do gross injustice to the 
Convention. He read the twelfth section of 
the schedule of the Kansas Constitution, which 
éeclares in substance that all the officers shall 
be sworn to faithful performance of their official 
duties, and on failure thereof, to be subject to 
the same pains and penalties as are provided in 
like cases under the territorial laws. 

Mr. Stuart remarked that it was true the 
Constitution makes no such provision, but it 
was equally true that the acting Governor bad 
said there is no law in Kansas for punishing 
frauds in making returns. 

Mr. Clay inquired whether the ipse dixit of 
the Governor was to prevail over the law. 

Mr. Douglas replied that the clause which the 
Senator from Alabama read was in the copy of 
the Constitution published in the National In- 
telligencer, but in that published in the Union, 
and which, it is said, was furnished by the Pre- 
sident to the Union, that clause was not to be 
found. He could not pretend to account for 
the variance, unless the Convention adjourned 
without putting the Constitution into form, and 
perhaps the Intelligencer was furnished with 
a revised copy, and the Union printed the docu- 
meut as it was before the Convention. Whe- 
ther so or not, it does not place the matter un- 
der the Territorial laws, where there were pe- 
nalties for fraudulent returns. 

Mr. Clay said Mr. Douglas was mistaken, for 
he had read from the schedule as published in 


| ties no census had been taken. 
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| eident Buchanaa as any gentleman upon the floor. 
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| termine not only the question whether the State 
shall be admitted at all, bat it is equally empow- 


| ered with authority of determining when it shall 


be admitted. Enabling acta were not to be re- 
garded as indispensably neceseary to the admie- 
sion of new States He proceeded to lay down 
these principles to the case under eonside ra- 
tion. he questions to be asked, were, whether 
the form of government waa republican, and 


| whether the people were satisfied with it, and 


asked admission under it, for the power of Con- 
gress was to admit the State, vot to coerce it. 


» | He contended that half of the people of Kansas 


had had no opportunity te vote for the election 
of delegates to the convention, as in some coun- 
How could they 
be expected to abide by ita decision? Their 
voice had not been heard. He alee believed that 
the conv ention wae an intended trick and fraud 
upon the people, and expressed views in accord- 
. Douglas previously submit- 
He would rer give his vote to consum- 
mate that fraud, which he believed to be the 
most enormous fraud that was ever undertaken 
to be practiced upen any people unler the form 
of law. He believed if ths constitution was 
forced upon the people of Kansas, those who did 
t would light the torch of civil discord through- 
out the Union. They might ery peace, but there 
would be ho peace 

Mr. Broderick, of California, said that while 
he agreed with Merere 
most of their remarks, there was one point on 
ich he wished to say a few words, 

Walker and Secretary Stanton went to 
Kaneas, they found a state of insurrection exist- 
iug there, and sueceeded, with grent labor, in re- 
storing peace. Now he thought the President 
sod his Cabinet were clone responsible for the re- 
‘ent outbreaks. This was the first time he had 
known « President to descend from hia high po- 


wt 


| xition, and attempt to coerce peaceable citizens 


tu the will ef an illegal body of men. He wae 
rv to disagree with his party, for he believed 


» had rendered as much service inelecting Pre- 


Ri 


He was also somewhat astonished at the forbear- 
} Ce of the people of Kansas toward the dele- 
esto the convention. Tf the people had flog- 
i them, cut their ears off, and sent them out o 
| the Tervitery, he, for one, would have applaude 
ithem for it. He would not make any extendcé 
| remarks uow, but if the Lecompton Constitution’ 
| should ever be preseuted to the Senate, he might 
| have something to say about it then. He would 
remark that he was no Free Soiler. In his own 
| Stute his most bitter opponents were the Repub- 
| licans, 

During a conversational debate, inorder toshow 
his opposition to Free Soil movements, Mr. Bro- 
derick alluded to the fact that, some years since, 
at a Convention of the Democratic party, in the 
State of New York, of which Mr. Doolittle and 
Preston King were members, a proposition was 
made that if one wing of the party should con- 
rent to the passage of resolutions endorsing the 
Wilmot Proviso, they might have all the of- 
fiees. But he refused to enter into such an 
agreement, ‘ 

Mr. Doolittle (Wisconsin) said it was true he 
was in that Convention, and that the Democra- 
tic party were then divided on that issue. So 
far as he was concerned, though such resolu- 
tions were submitted, no proposition ever came 
from him, directly or indirectly, that, in con- 
sideration of the passage of the resolutions, 
the offices should be bestowed on the other 
side. 

Mr. Broderick said it was Mr. King who made 
the proposition to him. 

Mr. King (New York) remarked that he had 
no special recollection of such & conversa- 
tion. He had always considered that there 
could be no other motive on the part of citi- 
zeus residing in the free States to oppose such 
resolutions but the hope of obtaining office.— 
{ Laughter. } 

Mr. Broderick replied, that if his wing of the 
party were anxious to obtain the offices, they 
would not agree to the passage of resolutions for 
that object. 

Mr. King remarked that such conversations 
were so frequent, that although he did not re- 
collect this particular case, he did not question 
the accuracy of Mr. Broderick’s statement.— 
[ Laughter. } 

Mr. Doolittle said, that at the time the Wilmot 
Proviso was before the Senate and was expected 
to pass, Mr. Clay wrote a letter to that effect, 
and Mr. Cass expressed his anxiety again and 
again to be permitted to record his vote in its 
favor. It however failed, because John Davis 
talked out the last hours of Congress. In order 
to obtain the nomination by the Democratic 
party for Presideat, the Southern delegates hav- 
ing been instructed to oppose the nomination of 
any man who was not on record against the 
Wilmot Proviso, Mr. Cass_wrote the Wakskes 
letter. 

Mr. Brown (Mississippi) gave notice that he 
should express his views after the holidays, but 
he would say now, that if the recent election in 
Kansas was as fair as he hoped it was, in which 
all parties had been allowed freely and without 
hindrance to participate, and Kansas should ask 
admission as a free State, he stood upon the re- 
cord in favor of her admission. If, on the con- 
trary, she should ask admission as a slave State, 
he hoped his friends on the other side would 
abide by their former action and admit her. 

Adjourned until the 4th of January. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

On the 21st, the House resumed the considera- 
tion of the Treasury Note Bill. 

Mr. Abbott, of Maine, was altogether opposed 
to the measure, because it was not uecessary at the 
present time. He was not in favor of convert- 
ing the General Government into a great Na- 
tional Bank, for the purpose of circulating 
paper money to the extent of twenty millions of 
dollars. He would protect the national honor 
and credit, but in a way least injurious to the 
people. Such an issue as is proposed by the 
bill would, he believed, prolong and aggravate 
the present commercial embarrassments, and as 
a measure of relief, he suggested a curtailment 
of unnecessary expenses, and the abolition of 
sinecures. The Treasury would thus be relieved 
to the extent of more than twenty millions. 

Mr. Letcher, of Virginia, said that Mr. Ab- 
bott would find that Democrats were willing to 
reduce the expenses of the Government where 
it could be done without prejudice to the public 
interests. He proceeded to show that a pressing 
necessity exists for the issue of treasury notes, 
and mentioned that the Treasury was deprived 
of the receipt of $10,000,000 of duties on 
$40,000,000 to $50,000,000 of goods, now in the 
public warehouees in the various cities. 

Mr. Banks, in reply to one of Mr. Letcher’s 
points, said that if the latter and his friends 
would take the negro quéstion out of the contro- 
versy and attend to the business of the white 
men, there would be no such surplus in the 
Treasury as in 1853 and 1854. He took issue 
with the President, denying that paper money 
had produced the present financial disasters, and 
expressing some views on hard money. 

:Mr. Letcher replied that the gentleman would 





the Union. 

Mr. Douglas promised that he would look 
into the matter, and if he should discover that | 
he was mistaken he would publicly acknowledge 
it. 

The further consideration of the subject was 
then postponed, and the Senate adjourned. 

On the 23rd, various branchee of the Presi- 
dent’s Message were appropriately referred. 





sre full ofAt. The Senator seemed to make his 
argument as if I were outside of a healthy De- | 
mocratic organization. I do not recognize the | 
right of that Senator, or anybody else on earth, 
to expel Ine 
Mr. Bigler —In no shape or form have I been 
laboring to put the Senator outaide of the party. 
It is true, 1 did show that, on this question of 
slavery, the Senator did not always hold the 
same position, but I did not eay that any man | 
who differed from the Administration on this 
subject was no Democrat. | 
Mr. Douglas—1 stated that when I changed | 
my opigion, I changed it in correspondence with | 
that of the President in both cases. 


me in very geod company. (Laughter) If the 
President and Democratic party stick to their 


platform, we can move along harmoniously ; 


—— 





} neral Butler, in 


If that | 
would lead me out of the party, it would lead 


Mr. Stuart, of Mich., gave notice of his inten- 
tion to introduce a Home Valuation Bill. 

Mr. Stuart addressed the Senate on the sub- | 
ject of Kansas and the Lecompton Constitution. 
He said it was well seaman by Attorney Ge- 
the Arkansas case, that the | 
power of Congress upon the subject of the ad- | 
mission of new States, is plenary. When the 
question is presented it must necessarily be de- | 
termined by the circumstances which surround 
and govern that particular case, It is a power | 
which authorizes the admiseion of foreign States 
as well as those formed out of our own territo- | 
ries, and this single statement would show at a | 
glance that precedente never could and never | 
ought to be regarded for the purpose of determi- | 
| hing the power or propriety in a particular case. | 


Congress, and Congress alone, under the power | great ‘“ shin-plaster” machine, to fill the 
, conferred upon it by the Constitution, is to de- | with irredeemable paper money, which has 


ome 


' debt. 
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soon be in the Governor's chair of Massachu- 
setts, and he should Jook with considerable in- 
terest to his views on hard money. He should 
expect him to go to the very root. 

Mr. Banks responded that wherever he 


| should be, he would recommend, and contribute, 


so far as is in his power, to effect a radical re- 
form in this matter. If the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Letcher) supposed he should ask 
the bankers of Massachusetts to restrict the 
issue of paper money, he would be met with the 
reply: “As the General Government Will not 
forego the issue of paper money; there is no 
reason why he should do it.” 4 

Mr. Letcher denied that the bill proposed to 
make a paper currency, nor did it establish a 
If it converted the Government into 8 
bank, a different note would be sounded from the 


other side of the hall, where it would meet with 


recommendation, while the Democracy would 
be arrayed against it. : 
Mr. Lovejoy, of Illinois, said this was a de 


| ceptive bill, but he would not characterize it as 


fraudulent, in the legal sense of the term. The 
bill proposed what is called a loan, but in reality 


it designe converting the Government into 8 


Douglas and Stuart in | 


When | 


ways professedly been distasteful to the De- 
meocracy. The generous soul of Democracy has 
left that carcass, and has entered and now ani- 
mates the true Jeffersonian Democracy—the 
Republican party. The supposed plates for the 
treasury notes had already been prepared, with 
the likeness of the President on one end, and 
that of the Secretary of the Treasury on the 
other, with the motto, “ Thanks to the Sub 
Treasury, the Government has not failed.” 
[ Laughter, } 

He urged various objections against the bill, 
contending that there is no necessity for a loan. 
He wanted to build the Government on the rock 
of hard money, or paper representing dollar for 
dollar. He wanted to know where the money 
is to come from, and whether any part of it 
was used to force the infamous laws and des- 
potiem on the people of Kansas, and enforce 
‘the Leeompton Constitution at the point of the 

bayonet. 

Mr. Letcher inquired whether Mr. Lovejoy 
was aware that the people of Kansas were to 
vote today. Therefore, the money could not be 
used for that purpose. 

Mr. Lovejoy replied that the party there had 
'plaved such fantastic tricks made heaven 
Push, and the other place rejoice. [Langhter] 
| Tyrants always want money, and he could only 
compare thie Administration to that of Phillip 
the Second. An attempt was now made by it 
to convert the country into a despotism, and the 
Tressury Department into a great National 
Bank. The President is gradually sliding into 
it, and when he fully succeeds, the Democracy 
will ewear they alwave favored a bank. 

Mr. Campbell, ef Ohio, intended to support the 
measeure, With such modifications and guards ae 
should be thrown around it, whether the form 
of a loan or of treasury notes. But when they 
were about passing a bill for an outstanding 
debt of twenty millions, it struck him asa part 
of wisdem they should make a provision for 
the redemption of the bonds. The ceutleman 
trom Illinois, (Mr. Lovejoy.) in bis suggestion 
of direct taxation, had stolen the thunder of 
the geutlemen from Mississippi and Sonth C 
reouna, 

Mr. Campbell wanted to know from them when 
they intended to renew their propesition from 
the last Congress. 

Mr. Quitman, of Mississippi, said he would 
do so at the proper time, as direct taxation was 
the only means of stopping corrupting induences 
on the Treasury, whether it be in a plethorie or 
an exhausted condition. 

Mr. Boyce, of South Carolina, remarked that 
that subject was one very dear to his heart, and 
he and its friends had it under consideration, 
and would press it at the proper time in hope 
of its adoption. He trusted that the time would 
come when the doctrine of free-trade would pre- 
vail, with no duties whatever on imports, and 
the support of the Government be by direct 
taxation alone. 

Mr. Campbell resumed: He believed with 
the doctrine of the fathers of the Republic, and 
which the President had never repudiated, that 
the tariff should be framed with the view of 
raising means for the economical support of the 
Goverument, with a discrimination for the pur- 
pose of protection. He wished to offer an 
amendment to the bill, imposing increased du- 
ties on carpets, iron of various kinds, manufac- 
tured cottons, linens, silks, worsted, wool, Ke. 
His object was to meet these treasury notes, and 
provide incidental protection for the industrial 
pursuits of the country. 

The committee then rose, and the Treasury 
Note Bill passed by the Senate was taken up, 
and, on motion, referred to the Committee of 
Ways and Means, 

A resolution was passed, limiting the debate 
on that subject to two hours, the next day. 

Mr. Waruer, of Arkansas, asked, but did not 
obtain, leave to introduce the following pre- 
amble : 

“ Whereas, it appears from the proclamation 
of Brigham’ Young, late Governor of Utah, and 
from the President’s Message, that the said Ter- 
ritory is now in open rebellion against the Go- 
vernment of the United States; therefore, the 
Committee on Territories be instructed to con- 
sider and report on the facts, and inquire into 
the propriety of excluding from a seat on this 
floor the delegate from that Territory.” 

Adjeurned. 

On the 22nd, the House went into Committee 
of the Whole on the Senate Treasury Note Bill. 

Mr. Grow (Pa.) opposed sending forth irre. 
deemable paper currency. There being nothing 
in the Treasury to redeem the iseue, it would 
but add to the evila which now prevail. He fa- 
vored a loan which would bring forth twenty 
millions of dollars in coin, now in secret re- 
cesses, unemployed and waiting a safe invest- 
ment. 

Mr. Smith (Va.) argued to show that the notes 
proposed to be issued by the bill under conside- 
ration were not in the nature of bank notes. 
The bill in effect, proposed a loan. In reply to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Grow) 
he would say the position of that gentleman was 
an apt illustration of the old adage ‘‘ One Apos- 
tate Christian, is worse than ten Turks.”— 
[ Laughter. } 

Mr. Grow—Do you not consider my views on 
currency are good Democracy ? 

Mr. Smith—I congratulate the gentleman on 
that single remnant of his past Democratic 
career. [ Laughter. } 

Mr. Grow—You consider me sound on every- 
thing but that the Territories shall be occupied 
by white, instead of black men. 

Mr. Smith—I judge the gentleman's Demo- 
cracy by his associates. 

Mr. Ritchie, Pa., (Mr. Smith having alluded 
to the views entertained by him in a former 
speech,) said, the President, in his message, 
merely spoke as to the necessity of a small loan, 
and ot hard money, but the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury showed that there was a de- 
mand for twenty millions of Treasury notes. 
Was he not justified the other day, in saying 
there were two sets of Democrats, the one in 
favor of specie, the other of paper? 

Mr. Houston (Ala.) called Mr. Ritchie to or- 
der. The latter continued to speak meanwhile 
amid much confusion. 

Mr. Houston—I did not hear, I want the gen- 
tleman to repeat bis threat. (Sensation. ] 

Mr. Ritehie—I made none, but only said that 
I occupied the floor by the courtesy of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, and denied the right of 
the gentleman from Alabama to call me to order. 

Mr. Smith, of Va.—The gentleman from Penn- 
aylvania had only made a “dig” at the Demo- 
eratic party. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Ritchie—Is not my inference a fair one? 

Mr. Smith—No, it is not. 1 am surprised that 
such remarks should come from a statesman, 
from whom we had a right to expect better 
things. I should like to know what the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, (Mr. Banks) meant 
the other day by speaking of the Democracy on 
the other side of the Hall. 

Mr. Banks—The Democracy of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. Smith—That kind which would let the 
Union slide, and seeks an equality of the races 
by absorption. [Laughter on the Democratic 
side.} And did not the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Lovejoy) once say that the Constitution 
was worthless, like rotten rags ! 

Mr. Lovejoy -No! 

Mr. Smith--Nor anything like it? 

Mr. Lovejoy—No! [Laughter was caused by 
the peculiar manner in which the response was 
given. } 

Mr. Smith—Then I acknowledge that I have 
done the gentleman wrong. I am glad he is sit- 
ting under the American flag, and will adhere to 
the Constitution and his country. 

Mr. Adrian (N. J.) eup the bill, and re- 
plied to the objections made against it. 

Mr. Morris (Pa.) regarded this measure as an 
‘attempt to return to the policy with which the 

government commenced, namely, to secure the 
national currency. He was in favor of a national 
| bank, with r restrictione, such as Gen. 
| Jackson said might be established. He was 
glad, therefore, that the President had adopted 
one of the principles of the old Whig platform. 

Mr. J. Glancy Jones (Pa.) having replied to 
the necessity passage, in o 
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money, at the cheapest possible rates. The pro- 
posed issue of these notes waa not to force them 
as currency upon the people, but to borrow gold 
and silver to answer the present emergencies. 

Various amendments to the bill were proposed 
and discussed. 

Mr. Banks offered an amendment, proposing to 
raise an amount of money, not exceeding twenty 
millions of dollars, by the issue of stock, redeem- 
able in one year. Rejected. Yeas 72, nays 103. 

The Committee then rose. 

The bill as passed by the Senate was then 
adopted, without amendment. Yeas 112, nays “6. 

The House passed the Senate joint resolution, 
that when both Houses adjourn to-morrow, it be 
till the 4th of January, 1858, by a vote of 97 
against =8. Adjourned. 

On the Wrd, Mr. Warren (Arkaneas) rose to 


and resolution relative to Utah, and requiring 
of the Committee on Territories to report on 
the propriety of exeluding the Delegate from 
that Territory from a seat in this Honse. Mr 
Warren said this was a case which the country 
and every honest man desired to be investigated 
Members were sitting here with the Delegate 
from the Territory of Utah, which was not only 
morally but legally in open rebellion against the 
Government of the United States, 

Mr. Banks ( Mase.) said that the fact that the 

Serge declares that a atate of war exists in 

“tah, did not bring the matter before the House 
ae a question of privilege. He admitted that 
the conclusion affected the Delegate’s rights, but 
the faets on which Mr. Warren had based his 
conclusion did not affect his rights at all. 

The speaker remarked that the preamble might 
or might not be adopted by the House. 

Mr. Bocock (Va.) agreed that this was a qnes- 
f privilege, but it would be for the House 
osay Whether the reasons assigned should be 
aduitted. TTe was not,nor was the House, pre- 
pared to cdmit the faets charged ag constituting 
sufficient grounde for the rejection of the Dele- 
gate, as the House cannot set up an injunction 
of morais or religion, We cannot declare a 
State or Territory in a condition of moral re- 
beltion, aud that, therefore, ita representative is 
hotentitled to be heard on thie floor. A part 
of the State night be in rebellion, yet are not 
those Who are true and loyal entitled to repre- 
sentation? Bat we have no facts by which we 
ean declare Utah in legal rebellion against the 
country. Where is the Message of the Presi- 
cent declaring that Utah is in a state of re- 
bellion’ Tt would do no harm to refer this 
resolution to the Committee on Territories for 
investigation. 

Mr. Humphrey Marshall (Kentucky) thought 
that, under all the circumstances, the House 
ought not to entertain the subject at all. It 
would be observed that everything Brigham 
Young has done has been done in the capacity of 
civil Governor of Utah. There is strong proba- 
bility that the people of that Territory might be 
deceived as to the extent to which Mr. Young, 
as Governor, had a right to go. He had fre- 
quently thought that it would have been prudent 
for the incaming Governor to have met the pro- 
clamation of Brighain Young with a counter 
proclamation, showing the fact of his (Mr. Cum- 
mings’) appointment. He would thus have 
stripped from the shoulders of Brigham Young 
the cloak under which be is now acting, and 
placed the inhabitants of Utah in a position to 
resist Brigham Young. Mr. Marshall was free 
to say, that the President would have done bet- 
ter it he had issued a proclamation to the peo- 
ple of Utah, setting forth the fact of Brigham 
Young's removal, and the appointment of Mr. 
Cummings in his place. There were gentlemen 
here who believe in the doctrine of the right of 
a State to secede from the confederacy, and to 
resist the laws which it may deem unconsti- 
tutional. Would the House conceive that they 
have a right to instruct the Committee on Elec- 
tions, or a special committee, to inquire whether, 
in view of these facts, they should be excluded 
from seats in this hall? 

Mr. Morris (Illinois) wished instructions. 
The Committee on Territories report a bill to 
repeal the Act organizing the Territory of Utah, 
and attaching that Territory to another Territory 
for judicial purposes. 

Mr. Davis (Maryland) said the preamble as- 
sumed that the Delugate is a representative of a 
rebellious government, and not that of the peo- 
ple who elected him. There can be no such 
thing as a war of a State or a Territory against 
the Government of the United States. If the 
sitting Delegate did not take part in the rebellion, 
he has legal rights, equal to those of any other 
gentleman on the floor. Those who had resisted 
the laws should be tried according to the Consti- 
tution, while the innocent should have counsel to 
plead in their defence. Nothing was more sacred 
to the people of the States and Territories than 
the right of representation, and it should be pro- 
tected at every point. 

Mr. Banks objected to the resolution, although, 
under other circumstances, there was no mem- 
ber who would more cheerfully enter into the 
investigation than himself. There was not suffi- 
cient ground to justify proceedings as to whether 
the Delegate from Utah was entitled to a seat. 
The President, in his Message, does not say a 
war existe with Utah, but that Brigham Young 
has threatened rebellion, and intimates that some 
of his threats may be idle boasting. Therefore, 
he recommends that additional regiments should 
be raised for service in that Territory. 

Mr. Warren (Arkansas) said he wanted an in- 
vestigation, and was not particular as to the 
form in which it should directed. No at- 
tempt had, as charged, been made to expel the 
Delegate from Utah without a hearing. By the 
proclamation of Brigham Young, it was plain to 
every mind that Utah is in a state of rebellion. 

Mr. Curtis (Iowa) said that his constituents 
were interested in this matter, and that a Mor- 
mon was the editor of a Democratic paper in his 
district. Mr. Curtis wished to introduce a reso- 
lution looking to the repeal of the organic law of 
the Territory of Utah. 

Mr. Warren replied that the gentleman need 
not tell him that a Mormon was editor of a De- 
mocratic paper. He might edit what is called a 
Democratic paper, but he does not belong to 
that school of Democracy which has governed, 
and controlled, and brought the country to the 
present state of its prosperity. 

Mr. Boyce (South Carolina) remarked that no 
man had less sympathy with the Mormons than 
himself. The right of Mr. Bernhisel to a seat 
was not under resolution, but under the organic 
law of the land. Mr. Young is a bad man, but 
is his conduct to be regarded as that of the peo- 
ple of Utah? This is the greatest question 
which could come before Congress. He looked 
on the movement of the United States troops 
| against Utah, as the most unfortunate step the 
Government had been compelled to take, and he 
would regret should they be compelled to shed 
fraternal blood. 

Mr. Colfax (Indiana) thought that the self-re- 
spect of the American Congress demanded this 
investigation. Geutlemen say the resolution is ex- 
' traordinary inits character, but it was offered to 
| meet an extraordinary state of affairs, anomalous 
| in their character, and without precedent in his- 
| tory. He would say nothing of the moral de- 
| pravity which had made the Mormon name a by 
' word and reproach. Was it not & fact that the 
| United States authorities had been defied and 
| trampled under foot, and its legitimate officers 
| compelled to leave the territory, fleeing for their 

Were they not cutting off the army 
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| lives ? 
trains, openly throwing off their allegiance to 

| the general Government, and otherwise defying 

'the law! The President says nothing prevails 
there but the despotism of Young. Yet, gentle- 
men hesitate whether they shall pursue an in- 

| vestigation which their own self-respect de- 

| mands. 

| Mr. Stephens of Georgis, while he had no ob- 
jection to the adoption of the resolution, said 
there was nothing in the preamble which in- 
volved a question of privilege, 

| Mr. Keitt of South Carolina moved to table 

the resolution. 
The motion was negatived, by a vote of 72 

yeas sgainst 118 nays. 

- The resolution was then to. 

And the preamble was adopted by a vote of 

07 yeas against 77 nays. 

Mr. Keitt said he knew nothing of the procla- 

mation of Brigham Young. He remembered ha- 


seen in fugitive news rs about 
it, Sod one ollie oF an dgicl chanteter, 


! 
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a question of privilege, and offered hia preamble | 


The President does not declare that Utah ix im 
open rebellion, but says that unless Young re- 
traces his steps the Territory may be in a state 
of open rebellion, Then, no acts have been yet 
committed amounting to a rebellion. The Dele- 
gate from Utah represented a political system, 
and had a right on the fleor. ite did not repre- 
— men in . af rebe!lion. 

Mr. Seward. of Georgia—lIa he net an e 

Mr. Keitt—Yeea, dis 

Mr. Seward—If he ie a mischievous agent, 
have we not a right to dispose of him? 

Mr. Keitt—He is here under the law of the 
land, and there is nothing against him The 
members of the House have involved themaeres 
in some contradiction to-day. On motion ef the 
gentleman from Arkansas, (Mr. Warren,) they 
have declared that war exists. They say that 
| Utah is in a state of rebellion, and yet they cut 

the very sinews of war. If it be true, should 
| they adjourn for ten days! And if not trae, 
should they make the declaration in form of a re. 
solution ? 
| Mr. Fan’kner, of Virginia, from a select coam- 
| mittee, made a report in regard to the accommo. 
| dations in the new Hall; setting apart a Portia 
of the gallery for reporters and foreign minis. 
ters, curtailing the classes of privileged charan- 
| ters to be admitted to the floor, &e. The report 
|; wae adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Banks, so much of the Pre 
sident’s message referring to Utah wae refer read 
to the Committee on Territories. 

Mr. Pettit announced the death of Sam!. Bren- 
ton, and Mr. Niblack the death of Jamee Lock- 
hart, late representatives from Indiana, pronoun - 








cing eulogies on their character. 
The House then adjourned till January 4th 





IMPHEE VS. SORGHO. 


The following correspondence, with refer. 
ence to the relative merite of “ Imphee,” or 
Kafir Sugar Cane, and the Chinese Sorgho, wil} 
challenge a general perusal : 

NATIONAL HOTEL, WASHINGTON, ? 
Dec. 16, 1857. 4 

Mr. Editor—Sir:—Your natural love of fair 
play would, Tam sure, induce you to give thie 
letter a place in your esteemed journal, even 
were the subject of less importance to the com- 
munity than it really ia. 

As is generally known, I introduced into the 
United States, this spring, numerous varieties 
of the ““Imphee,” or Kafir Sugar Cane, and 
have had them grown on the estate of General 
Hammond, in South Carolina; but, to the best 
of my remembrance, I have never written a 
single line respecting them in any newspaper in 
the United States. Circumstances over which 
I had no control, and to which I will not further 
refer, prevented my making Sugar from thes 
this year; and thereon, up spring a number of 
patriotic and disinterested persons, who are pot 
content with decrying and abusing these most 
valuable plants, but must need villify myself, as 
the introducer, and impute to me unworthy mo- 
tives. Were I better known in this community, 
I might treat such writers with silent contempt, 
but as I am a stranger among you, I am foreed, 
in self-defence, to place before the publie 4 con- 
tradiction to their statements. 

From the Imphee planta grown this year on 
General Hammond's estate, I have seen ten ave- 
rage-sized canes yield upwards of two gallons of 
juice, carefully measured ; the Chinece Sorgho at 
the same time and place giving only 54 quarts 
from the saine number of canes. 

The juice of the Imphee repeatedly marked 
10 deg. Beaume (18 per cent. saccharine), and 
on one oceasion, when Mr. Olcott and man 
other gentlemen were present, it marked 14 
deg. Beaume, equal to 19 per cent. of saccharine 
matter, whereas I never saw the juies of the 
Chinese Sorgho mark more than 9 deg. (16 per 
cent. saccharine!) Among so many varieties of 
the Imphee, of course the size varies very much, 
some of them being very large and heavy. Mr. 
Olcott, in a letter to the Times, said: “I cut 
a stalk of Imphee to-day measuring sixteen feet 
in height, — 1 inches in diameter!” and one 
of the fellow stalks I cut myself, and carefully 
weighed. It measured 16 feet in length, and 
weighed fire pounds without the head and up- 
per joint. The same cane, one month after it 
was cut, weighed 4 pounds! This large growth 
was not the result of forcing, but was the nata- 
ral size of the cane, which is of a variety remark- 
ably large. 

The seed of the Chinese Sorgho ia very infe- 
rior, and quite unsuitable for haman food ; 
whereas many varieties of the Imphee pro- 
duce a fine, white seed, yielding flour equal 
to wheat, and fully as wholesome for food. On 
moderately good land fifty bushels of clean seed 
per acre may always be calculated upon; bat 
on rich bottum lands 100 to 200 bushels per acre 
may be obtained. 

Some of the best varieties of the Imphee are 
never blown down. The Chinese can seldean 
withstand a good strong wind. 

In respect to the “ red-heart” or “ red-rot,” 
everybody knows that the Chinese Sorgho suffers 
from that disease ina lamentable manner; om 
the other hand, I have never seen it in ahy of 
the Imphees, except one variety, which was 
far over ripe, and had been lying prostrate on 
the snctnd tee six weeks before it was cut. 

Such, sir, are really and truly some of the 
comparative merits of the African Imphees and 
the Chinese Sorgho; but I may safely add, that 
acre for acre, 1 believe the Imphee will yield 
double the quantity of juice and double the quan- 
tity of clean seed that the Chinese Sorgho wit 
produce. 

With these facts before them, I think the great 
body of planters in the United States will ¢disre- 
gard the unscrupulous efforts of interested men, 
who, without knowing the Imphee, nevertheless 
run it down, in order that they may sel] their 
Chinese Sorgho Seed ! 

The annexed letter (which I received only om 
the 14th inet) from my esteemed and hig 
respected friend, General Hammond, of South. 
Caroling, will speak for iteelf. 

: Faithfully yours, 
LEONARD WRAY. 


~ 
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[COPY OF A LETTER FROM GENERAL HAMMOND - 
TO L. WRAY. ] 


REDCLIFFE, 26th Nov., 18547. 

Dear Sir:—I received to-day the Southern 
Cultivator for December. It contains two let- 
ters from Mons. Vilmorin, denouncing your Im- 
phee. As I know his statements are falee, ae 
regards the Imphee grown in thie latitude, I 
deem it due to truth, and to you, to give my tes- 
timony against them. 

Your Imphee came here too late to allow 
a perfectly satisfactory comparison to be insti- 
tuted between that and Sorgho, but I do net@ 
remember that in any attempts we made te 
compare them, the results were in favor of the 
Sorgho. Certainly most of the varieties of Im- 

hee have g large stalk, and produce more juice. 
Gene, I believe, are smaller. As to “red rot,” 
which so severely affected the Sorgho, I do not 
think it appeared at all in more than one kind of 
Imphee, and that had ripened long before we 
reached it in our operations. I am sure the 
Imphee is not more subject to the “red rot” 
than the Sorgho, and was not as much affected 
by it this year here. As to the per centage of 
saccharine matter in the juice, lan the sac. 
charometer mark 18 once, and frequently 14 te 
16 per cent. I believe the Sorgho never reached 
17 per cent. 

From my experience of this year, I should be 
unwilling to say that the Imphee ‘is decidedly 
superior to the Sorgho, but I am equally unpre- 
pared to say that any single variety of Impbee 
is inferior to the Sorgho. 

I shall try all of them again and again before 
I determine which is the very best. 

As you say Mons. Vilmorin obtained no Im- 

hee seed from you, 1 am ivelined ig ay con 


has not le his experiments 
seed. I have not, as you well know, any 

reet in the sale of Imphee , or oo 
made from hee, 

my aversion to having my name in the papers, 
but you can show this letter te amy one 


* 
please, and if absolutely necessary, publieh it. E 
shall probably put the substance of it inte the 
next Cultioater ‘ —“g 


my Ei 2 


a 


Yours, ve: , 
(Si 
L. Wray, . 
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* “OW TO LIVE AND WHAT TO 
LIVE UPON IN INDIA. 


Lancrves —The system of lodging letting ie 
almost unknown in India, and a visitor must not 
<gzpect to find a furnished house everywhere. 
Slamething is done in the bearding-house way, at 
Gie chief towns, by respectable widows, and 
each presidency is provided with respectable 
Wutele and club-houses. A stranger, after he has 
broked about for an empty house adapted to his 
cevanta, sends for a eircar or dubash, or Parsee 
Sutler (the name varying with the presidency), 
and bidding him procure the necessary furniture, 
way expect in two or three days to find himeelf 
imstalled in his own domicile. The articles ab- 
eslutely necessary at first are few, as nothing in 
the shape of fixtures or hangings is required. 
The expense of life at one of the presidencies 
depends upon the circumstances and position of 
the individual. A man may live en £200 a-year, 
ar 170 rupees per mensem; and he may also 
apend without difficulty £10,000 a-year. 

SeRrvaNtTs —To give an idea of the maximum 
af expenditure, we will suppose an establish- 
wat at Calcutta on a grand acale. A house of 
Gee etories, containing twenty rooms and broad 
weranudahs, with halting-rooms and out-houses, 
and enclosed within a garden or compound, costs 
at feast 500 rupees per month. The establish- 
ment of servants wil! run as follows :—A khan 
aumah or butler, who markets and attends at 
Gable on great occasions. He also makes pastry 

and preserves, and superintends the kitchen. 
Two or three khitmutghars, who also attend at 
Gable, clean the plate, &c. A valet, who takes 
eare of the linen and clothes of his master, and 
thoks after his toilet. A cook and a deputy, the 
fatter of whom attends the khansumah at mar- 
Geet, and brings home the supplies. A sirdar and 
Qearerse—sirdar meaning chief, whose duty it is 
‘ts prepare the bath, polish boots and shoes, at- 
ravi to the lamps and candles, and see that the 
Gearers are ready either to pull the punkah (a 
Harge fan upon an oblong frame, which is sus- 
peaded from the ceiling of each sitting-room, 
with a rope attached to it), or to go out with the 
pelankeen, or waft away flies and insects during 
the meals, or polish the furniture. A musalchee, 
who acts the part of a scullion and likewise 
prepares the lamps. A bheestie, or water-car- 
cier. He draws water from the wells or tanks, 
and Gills the jars with the water required during 
the day. He sprinkles the cuscas tatties, or 
plaited grass coverings of the doors and win- 
dews during the hot season, and waters the gar- 
den or grass plots. A mihtur or sweeper, who 
des all the dirty work of the house. A dhobee 
ar washerman—there are no washerwomen in 
Endo-European establishments. The modus ope- 
ceadi, amounting to the beating of linen on flat 
atanes, is performed by a man, and his wife irons 
the articles. A durzee, or tailor. This fune- 
Giwnary is chiefly employed in repairing the 
damages effected by the dhobees, or in making 
Ged curtains, hemming sheets and tablecloths, 
darning stockings, &c. His work is abundant 
where there is a lady and children in the house, 
Geecause the lady rarely attends to her household. 
A durwan, or doorkeeper. He sits at the en- 
trance gates, sounds a gong upon the arrival of 
= visitor, and throws open the portals of the 
enwmpound. An abdar, or keeper of the water. 
Ve him is assigned the duty of cooling the wines, 

‘fener, and water for dinner purposes; but the in- 
€reduction of American ice into India has nearly 
a@bliterated his functions. A coachman, whose 
fifie announces his duty. Syces, or grooms, (one 
&» each horse, or two to three horses). They 
met only groom and feed the horses, but either 
take their places behind the carriage or run by 
ifm side, or by the side of the equestrian who 
way be paying visits, and require his horse to be 
eneasionally held. A peon, or chuprassy. A 
Belted messenger, who carries letters and mes- 
aagea, or to accompany the coachman upon state 
wisita. An ayah, or lady’s maid. A very useful 
person in a family, for she relieves the lady of 
the labor of dressing her hair, and is most ser- 
wineable in shampooing, and performing a num- 
‘Ber of delicate little offices which the heat of the 
climate eften renders necessary. It is needless 
Gs» add, that she dresses her mistress and looks 
after her wardrobe. A mihturance, or metran- 
une—a female sweeper, whose services are auxi- 
Wary to those of the ayah. A sircar, who keeps 
the accounts of the establishment, receives his 
mzaater’s pay, disburses it, and will endeavor to 
prevent any one from cheating you but himeelf. 
Tee these domestics are added dooreahs, or dog- 
Soya, where people keep dogs; chowkedars, or 
private constables, who patrol the grounds du 

wing the night; naujies and dandies, where a boat 
te kept; coolies, to carry burdens, and hookah 
Sacdars, or preparers of the hookah—an office 
which is gradually becoming extinct under the 
modern passion for cigare. None of the servants 
im Endia will eat of the food cooked far Euro- 
pane; consequently, they are placed upon a 
aniferm system of wages, which, though small 
m regards each individual, make up a tremen- 
dbus aggregate. 

Oust or AN ESTABLISHMENT.—Not less than 
2M rupees per month will pay the establishment 
af aman of large income. The lowest establish- 
ment, with which a person can rub on, consists 
af ene khitmutghar or boy, one cook, and one 
emusalchee, whose united wages at cither presi- 
deacy will amount to about £25 per annum. 
‘The lowest rate at which a very small house 
(umfurnished) may be obtained is £30 per 
@RMULl. 

CisTHING.—Cotton clothes afe cheap in In- 
«dia, because the supply from England of piece 
qeods is generally much in excess of the demand. 
Woollen clothes are dear, because the tailors 
demand high prices for the manufacture of coats, 
waistcoats, and trowsers. Hats are dear, and 
Geots of English and French make are likewise 
eustly. Excellent boots are, however, made of 
<osuntry leather by bootmakers on the spot, and 
@hny cost about half the price of European 
Bootes 

Srvve or Livinc.—The style of living in In- 
Mia cerresponds, as regards the table, with that 
im wogue at home. The breakfast hour is gene- 
cally from eight to nine, A.M. Tea or coffee, 
Gerad, butter, rice, fish, eggs, or curries, cold 

jams, honey, or marmalade, grace the 

t table. Soups, fish, roast, boiled, 
@fewed, broiled, and curried meats, pastry, 
qpame, jellies, blanc-mange, &c., constitute the 
dinners. The only distinctive feature of the In- 
diaz table is the superiority and variety of the 
.q@garries and the pilaus. A dish called kitchri—a 
compound of rice, split peas, fried onions, chil- 

Gee, emall raisins, and curried fowl or mutton— 

ie « favorite breakfast dish. 


Pares or Various Commoprrtes.—Meat 


: een i _ 


bears a very low price in India, compared 
with what is paid in England, although the 
markets are supplied with beef, mutton, and 
veal, scarcely inferior to the produce of our 
native country. From to 

per pound is usually paid for the best kind of 
meat. Poultry abounds in India. The game 
obtainable at the presidencies is partridge, teal, 
snipe, wild ducks, and occasionally venison. 
Bread of good wheat flour is very cheap; rice, 
ditto. 

Luxvuries.—For all extras and luxuries of the 
table the Indian resident is, in a great measure, 
indebted to England, France, aud America. To 
Europe also the Anglo-Indian owee all his wines 
and spirits, paying for them less, perhaps, in 
the aggregate than he would pay in England, 
because they do not bear the same heavy duty. 
The beer, stout, and pale ales of England are in 
great request. The quantity of these grateful 
beverages which some men will drink in a single 
day, is almost fabulous. The price of a bottle 
of beer, if bought by the dozen, is, on an ave- 
rage, Ia. 3d. Wines lose nothing by the trip to 
India, even champagne and claret are to be had 
in considerable perfection ; and the best cognac 
is procurable at half the price it costes in Great 
Britain. Soda-water is made by the chemists 
and provisiouere in India, but nothing else in the 
shape of a beverage suited to Europeans is manuu- 
factured in the East. 

FisH.—No one who is fond of fish will find 
himeelf subject to privations in India. The har- 
bor of Bombay abounds with pomfret, a species 
of flat fish of so excellent a flavor that it has 
been reported of » celebrated gourmand, that he 
thought it well worth a voyage to India to taste 
it. Other kinds of fish are very plentiful in the 
harbors and rivers. 

Routine or Lire.—The routine of European 
life in India ie unavoidably uniform and mono- 
tonous. People rise very early, before the dawn 
of day, for when the sun ix up they begin to ex- 
perience his influence. An 
either on horseback or on foot, is supposed to 
be necessary to insure the healthy actiou of the 
liver. Returning home, a bath, which consieta 
in having jars of water poured over the body, is 
taken; the newspaper is read, and everybody 
proceeds to business of sone kind; while ladies, 
defying the sun, sally forth in their carriages to 
pay visits and make purchases. From teno'elock 
till five in the evening, everybody is at work. 
In the middle of the day some persons take ¢ 
tiffin, as luncheon is called; and this, in too 
many instances, is a sort of miniature dinner, 
when stews and curries are devoured, and 
washed down by copious draughts of pale ale. 
A bath and a change of dress precede the even- 
ing ride or drive. Everywhere there are strands, 
courses, beaches, where the denizens congregate 
to gossip or listen to the music of military bands. 
Night closes in, and the gay groups separate to 
return home and dine. 

There is much interchange of dinner giving; 
balls are presented at private houses and mili- 
tary messes. Billiards and cards furnish ex- 
citement to great numbers; a few persons cul- 
tivate music, and nowand then an amateur play; 
a discharge of fireworks at the expense of some 
rich native; a regatta or a nautch (native dayce,) 
enlivens society.—Stocqueler’s India. 


hour's exercise, 





AT THE DOOR. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF RUCKERT 
I have knocked at the door of luxury ; 
They reached from the window a penny to me 


I have sought Love's house and knocked at the door 
But fifteen others stood there before. 


1 knocked at Honor's castle gate ;— 
‘* We open only to knightly state.”’ 


I visited Labor's dwelling low, 
But I heard there only wailing and woe 


L asked where Contentment's house is found, 
But no one knew in the country round 


But I know a house both lonely and still ; 
Ill knock there at last by the Father's wil! 


There dwells, indeed, full many a guest, 
But yet there is room for many to rest 
Newport, R. I. 


C.7.2 





Suootinc Fisu.—Talking of shooting fish 
sounds rather strange in England; but in India 
itis a very common practice, and is thus ma- 
naged. Taking his matchlock, the native quietly 
secretes himself on some bank or tree over- 
looking any river, or lake, in which “ murrel” 
fish are plentiful. He avoids being dressed in 
white clothes, or making the slightest move- 
ment or noise, otherwise the fish will not rise. 
After waiting quite still some little time, his pa- 
tience is rewarded by a fine * murrel” (a species 
of large fresh-water carp) quietly rising to the 
top of the water to breathe, for having emitted 
one bubble of air it generally as gradually be- 
gins to descend, repeating this process at inter- 
vals of every five minutes or so. This is the 
lucky moment to seize for a shot at the fish’s 
head. No sooner has the ball struck the water 
than with a great splash of ite tail the fish dis- 
appears; hastily throwing down his gun, the 
marksman instantly dives in after the fish, and 
begins groping about with his hands and legs in 
all directions round the spot where the fish has 
last gone down, until he is able to feel it, mostly 
lying stunned and motionless among the weeds 
at the bottom. Having grasped it, he rises with 
his slippery prize, and flings it far on to the 
shore, for it soon recovers iteelf, and if not 
found at once on diving for it the fish would 
swim away. These “ murrel” are excellent eat- 
ing, very firm and white, and of « most delicate 
flavor. They often reach even three feet long, 
by about six inches broad. While lying mo- 
tionless at the top of the water they look like 
mere black logs of floating wood; often merely 
the nose is to be seen, as the fish hides under 
some large water-lily leaf, so that « sharp look- 
out must be kept. It is immaterial whether the 
bullet actually strikes the fish or not; if it goes 
very near its head or mouth it will have just 
the same effect of stunning the “murrel.” I 
have myself, for fun, in about a quarter of an 
hour's time, shot at, dived for, and brought 
ashore three wonster fish of this carp breed, 
not one of which bore any marks of the bullets. 
This fact the Bheels langhably accounted for by 
saying, that on opening its mouth to breathe, 
the fish accidentally gulps down a mouthful of 
water, which has been rendered perfectly bvil- 
ing for the moment by the rapid course of the 
ball through it, the novel taste of swallowing 
which so confuses the “murrel” that it forgete 
how te escape. Nor could they understand how 
the fish could possibly be stunned unless acci- 
dentally hit by the bullet, water being too soft 
for the purpose.— Rice's Hunting in India. 





YOUR OWN HEART’S HISTORY ? 


We who were friends, yet are not now, 
We who must daily meet 

With ready words and courteous bow, 
Acquaintance of the street; 

We must not scorn the holy'past — 
We must remember still 

To honor feelings that outlast 
The reason and the wil! 


I might reprove thy broken faith, 
I might recall the time 
W hen thou wert chartered mine till death 
Through ever fate and clime ; 
When every letter was a vow. 
And fandy was not free 
To dream of ended love; and thou 
W ouldst say the same of me 


No, no? ‘tis not for us to trim 
The balance of our wronys: 
Enough to leave remorse to him 
To whom remorse belongs! 
Let our dead friendship be to us 
A desecrated name ; 
Unutterable—mysterious— 
A sorrow and a shame 
A sorrow that two hearts, which grew 
Encased in mutual blias, 
Should wander, callous strangers, through 
So cold a world as this! 
\ shame that we, whose hearts had earned 
In life an early heaven, 
Should be like angels, self-returned 
To death, when once forgiven ! 


Let us remain as living signs, 
That they who run may read 
Pain and disgrace in many lines, 

As of a loss indeed ' 
That of our fellows any, who 
The prize of love hath won, 
May tremble at the thought to do 
The thing that we have done! 


A HUMAN HAIR PAIR. 





Very few of eur gentle readera, probably, 
ever heard of or imagined such a thing aa a 
Human Hair Fair. As few, perhaps, ever 
thought of inquiring into the source of the 
beautiful tresses which are seen every day in 
those armories of Venus, the windows of the 
hair-lressers. We are reminded, however, by 
a late French paper, that this is the season 
of the annual Hair Fair at Morlass, in the 
Lower Pyrenees, in France. Morlase is near 
the city of Pau, and it is from a Pau journal 
that we derive some account of the fair the 
present season. The hair dealers were crowd- 
ing into the place from all points, from Tou- 
louse, and even from Bordeaux; and the young 
peasant girls of the neighborhood, famous for 
their fine and abundant heads of hair, were 
flocking to the market like sheep, to be shorn 
of their locks for the adornment of other and 
prouder heads. Even young husbands accom- 
pany their wives, to insist upon their despoiling 
themselves, for a trifling consideration, of their 
beautiful heads of heir. Twenty francs (four 
dollars) is the highest price which is given for 
the richest head of hair, and a majority of the 
damsels part with their locks fr a tenth part 
of that sum. 

This singular market is held in the open street, 
aud attracts crowds of curious as well as in- 
terested persona, Girls are seen to be shear- 
ed in public, while others are waiting their 
turn, with their caps in their hands, and their 
long hair combed out and hanging down to their 
waists. The shearers are men as well as wo- 
men. Some of our fair readers will conglude 
that this must be a degrading scene. But how 
elee could the stock of wigs and frizettes and 
bands and top-pieces and curls which is needed 
to prop up the tottering beauty of the sex, be 
supplied? Tons of black silken hair, sheared 
in the manner above described from the heads 
of the peasant damsels of the south of France, 
are imported into this country annually, 

There are fairs in other places in the south 
of France and in Brittany, where adventurous 
virtuosos buy up and shear the crops of the 
fair-haired damsels. At first blush, it would 
seem that female vanity would effectually pre- 
vent such a traffic as this. But cupidity and 
indolence are stronger passions than vanity; 
and fashion even lends ita aid to this singular 
custom of partiug with the finest ornament to 
the person which nature affords. 

In Brittany, particularly, where the finest 
and most silken black is procured, it is the uni- 
versal fashion, from childhood upwards, to wear 
caps 8o close as completely to conceal the hair. 
The peasant girls there have particularly fine 
hair, and in the greatest abundance. It is so 
common as not to be a mark of beauty; and 
the people are morally incapable of appre- 
ciating it as intrinsically beantiful and attractive. 
It is a truth which ought not to be told, per- 
haps, in presence of all our ladies, that the 
charming frizettes and tresses which beautify 
the heads of our blooming belles, may possibly 
have been shorn from Breton damsels of very 
filthy and loathsome habits. 


The Bretons are neither Normans nor French, 
but more Welch than anything else; and they 
are wild and savage, and as idle and dirty as hu- 
man nature can well be and exist. The poorer 
women wear their dresses till they become dirty, 
patched, tattered and ragged, so that the material 
of which they are made can scarcely be traced. 
The houses of the peasant are generally built 
of mud, and without convenience. The chest- 
aut, whieh abounds in the country, furnishes 
toa considerable extent, the food of the poorer 
classes. Although inhabiting a fine couatry, 
capable of rendering them prosperous and 
wealthy, the Bretons grovel on in supine idle- 
ness and dirt. No wonder the women sell their 
hair, which is abundant and marketable. The 
people are accustomed to subsist upon the pro- 
ducts of spontaneous crops. Inthe Pyrenees, 
the people are industrious and frugal, and the 
women are accustomed to regard a fine head of 
black or dark brown hair as ouly a luxuriant | 
burden.— Boston Courier. 





ON A READING IN MILTON.—In the begin- | 


ning of Book LII., of Paradise Lost, occur these 
lines : 
+: Or where the gorgeous east with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold.” 


Many read barbaric as an epithet of pearl ind 
gold. Sol have recently seen it quoted by one 
of England’s most distinguished writers. The 
line should be punctuated sv aa to make the ad- 
jective descriptive of kings. Two considera- 
tions require thie; the rhythm and the fact. The 
demi-cesura can fall only after the word ber- 
baric, if the reader desires to preserve the music 
of the verse: and according to the prevailing 
sentiment of the classic nations, only persons 
were denominated barbaric—never gold and 





AND CONFUCIUS. 

Dr. Medhurst, in hie “Glance at the Interior 
of China,” a work recently published in Eng- 
land, illustrates the conscious helplesaness of 
the Chinese to walk by the higher precepts and 


Buddha and Confucius, and the tendency to 
make thia realized sense of inability an excuse 
for their neglect of their own religions, in the 
following legend in high faver among the Chi- 


hese -— 


writes Dr. Medhurst, “ the guide related an old 
atory. Formerly, he saij, Confucius, Taou-Keun, 
and Buddha, the founders of the three sects of 
religion professed in China, were talking together 





in fairy-land, of the want of success which attend- 
| ed their doctrines in the world, and proposed a 


descent into those sublunary regions, to see 


} if there 
commissioned to awaken the age 


| might be x 
After travelling for some days through town 


were right-minded persons whe 


and country with little success, they came at 
length to a desert place, where the smoke of 
The three 
sages being wearied with their journey, looked 


human habitations waa not visible 


tain, and an old man sitting by to guard it.— 
They coneluded that they had better ask him 
for a little drink, and consulted together on 
whom the task should fall of soliciting the fa- 
ver. Come, said the other two to Buddha, 
your priests are in the habit of begging, you 
had better go forward and obtain permission 
to drink of the fountain. Buddha accordingly 
advanced and put in his petition. The old man 
asked—Who are you? I am, replied he, 
Shikyamuni, who formerly appeared in the 
weat. Oh, you are the celebrated Buddha, then, 
of whom I have heard so much; you have the 
reputation of being a good man, and I cannot 
refuse you a draught of water; but you muat 
first anawer me a question, which, if you can 


but if not, you must go away empty. What 
ia it? said Buddha. Why, said the old 
man, you Buddhists constantly affirm that men 
are equal, and admit neither of high nor low; 
how ia it, then, that 
you have different degrees, namely, abbots, 
priests and novitiates?) Buddha could not an- 
swer, and was obliged to retire. The sages 
then deputed Taou-Keun to go and ask for 
water, who, on coming up to the old man, 
was asked his name. I am Taou-Keun, was 
the reply. Oh, the founder of the Taou sect, 
said the old man; I have heard a good ac- 
count of you; but you must answer me a ques- 
What is it’? Pray 
Why, you Taouists talk about the 
elixir of immortality—have you such a thing! 
Yes, said Taou-Keun, it is the partsking of this 
that has rendered me immortal. Weil, then, said 


in your monasteries 


tion, or you get no water. 
announce it. 


the old man, why did you not give a little to your 
own father, and prevent his decease! Taou-Keun 
could not reply, and waa obliged to retire, saying 
to Confucius, Come, brother, you must try your 
skill, for I can make nothing of the old man. 
Confucius therefore 
request. And 
cient. am 


advanced with the same 


who are you? said the an- 
K'hung-chung-ne, of the Loo 
country, said Oh, the celebrated Con- 
fucius, the sage of China; I 
your discourses on filial piety, but how is it 
that you do not act up to them? You 
‘When parents are alive, do not wander far ; and 
if you do, have some settled place of abode ;’ 
why then have you strayed away to this unin- 
habited region? Confucius was unable to re- 
ply, aud retired. Upon this, the three worthies 
consulted together about this old ian, and came 


I 
he. 
have heard of 


Bay, 


to the conclusion that, as he was such an intel- 
ligent man, they could not light upon a better 
individual to revive their doctrines, and spread 
them through the world. They therefore came 
to him with the above named proposition. But 
the old man replied, with a amile: Gentlemen, 
you do not seem to know who or what I am. 
It is the upper part of me only that is flesh and 
blood, the lower part is stone; I can talk about 
virtue, but not follow it out. This the sages 
found was the character of all mankind, and, in 
despair of reforming the world, returned to the 
aerial regious.” 


How TO SHARE FRIENDSHIP AND SECRETS. 
“Travels in Central Af- 
rica,” gives an account of a ceremony called 


—Livinystone, in his 


Kasendi, which seems to answer to a certain 
romantic want of our nature: 

“The hands of the parties are joined—small 
incisions are made on the clasped hands, on the 
pits of the stomach of each, und on the right 
cheeks and foreheads. A small quantity of 
blood is taken off from these points in both par- 
ties by means of a stalk of grass. The blood 
from one person is put into a pot of beer, and 
that of the second into another; each then 
drinks the other's blood, and they are supposed 
to become perpetual friends or relations. Du- 
ring the drinking of the beer, some of the party 
continue beating the ground with short clubs, 
and utter sentences by way of ratifying the 
treaty. The men belonging to each then finish 
the beer. The principals in the performance of 
‘ Kasendi’ are henceforth considered blood rela- 
tions, and are bound to disclose to each other 
any impending evil.” 


HOW TO KEEP CHRISTMAS. 





Let it not be a day to gormandize, 
Be temperate in the use of goodly wine 

Be moderate on the turkeys and the ples 
A frugal and a thankful meal be thine 

Let some good deed be done ere thou shalt seek 
The rest afforded by thy couch at night, 


do, you may have as much water aa you please ; | 


THE DOGMAS OF TAOU, BUDDHA | 


| ings, sew buttons on their shirta, and trot their 


dies has flowers strewn on his grave by the girls 


|} who couldn't entrap him ? 


| 
| 


about for some place where they might quench | 
their thiret, when suddenly they espied a foun- | 


( 


( 


( 


I 


themselves, are felt to be little truthful realities 
that banish those monstrous phantoms, showing 
them to be but glooms and shadows—Professor 


eighteen inches high, of a brick-red or bright 
fox-color, with a thick, bushy tail tipped with 
black ; the ears are also black, pointed and up- 
right. 
of the tiger, hunting him wheuever they meet 
with him. 


principles contained in the dogmas of Taou, | CS SONNE CSM HES 


i f ‘ » | babies; that they me . ’ ar- 
“In the course of conversation this day,” | abies; that they may have somebody, ac o mar 


not say that the three years he lived at Ellies- 
land were all happy, as happiness goes in the 
world? 
and was always cheerful as day, one of those 


whose very presence is positive pleasure, and 
whose silent contentedness with her lot inspires 
comfort into a husband's heart, when at times 
oppressed with a mortal heaviness that no words 


my soul in the hour of care which makes the 


suffers thus cannot be relieved by any appliances 
save those that touch the heart—the homelier 
the more sanative—and none so sure as a wife's 
affectionate ways, quietly moving about the 


A Bacweior’s Derence.—Bachelors are 
atyled by married men who have put their foot 
into it, as only half-perfected beings, cheerless 
vagabonda, but half a pair of scissors, and many 
other titles are given them; while on the other 
hand, they extol their state as one of such per- 
fect bliss, that a change from earth to heaven 
If they 
are so happy, why don't they enjoy their happi- 
ness, and hold their tongues about it? What 
Simply that 
they may have somebody to darn their stock- 


do half the men get married for? 


ried man once said, “to pull off their boots 
when they are a little balmy.” These fellows 
are always talking of the loneliness of bachelors 
Loneliness, indeed! Who is petted to death by 
ladies with marriageable daughters ’—iuvited to 
tea and to evening parties, and told to drop in 
The 


his days, and when he 


ust when it is convenient’ bachelor 


Who lives in clover all 


The bachelor. Who 


strewas flowers on the married man’s grave 


his widow? Not a bit of it; she pulls down the 
tombstone that a six weeks’ grief haa set up in 
her heart. and goes and gets married again, ahe 
does Who goes to bed early because time 
hangs heavily on his hands’ The married man 
Who gets a scolding for picking out the softest 
part of the bed, and for waking up the baby 
The mar- 


Who has wood to split, house hunt- 


when he turns out in the morning’? 
ried man. 
ing and marketing to do, the young ones to 
wash and the lazy servants to look after?) The 
Who is taken up for whipping 
Who geta divor- 
Finally, who haa got 

The bachelor. St. 
Paul knew what he waa talking about—* He 


married man. 


his wife The married man. 


eed’ The married man. 


the Scripture on his side ’ 


that marries does well; he that marries not does 
better.” 





Tue LITERATURE OF THE PLAY-GrounD.— 
Who cannot recall the sporta of the school- 
house play-ground—ball, 
tg 


jumping, running, 
ring,’ snapping the whip, &c.? 
Speaking of these sports, our eye just caught the 
following, which we clip from the Bostou Satur- 
We know it will be 


like old times to many of our readers : 


forming 


day Evening News Letter. 


“We know of no better way to bring a smile 
to Young America’s face, than by giving place 
to some of the queer literature of the play- 
ground. It has always amused us, and as we 
have grown into manhood, many a time on hear- 
ing the quaint rhymes and abeurd concatenation 
of ideas, have we tried to fathom the origin and 
meaning of them. Of course our wita were un- 
able to solve the riddle, and we have yet to hear 
that anybody ever did. 
remember is this :— 


One “ count out” we 


‘ One-ery, two-ery, ickery, an, 
Bobtail, vinegar, tittle and tan, 
Harum, scarum, 

Madgerum, marum, 
fret out, you little old man.’ 


Another runs as follows: 


Hinks, spinks, 

The devil winks, 
The fat's beyinning to fry; 

Nobody's at home, 

But jumping Joan, 
F ather, mother, and I 

O—U—T out, 
With a long, black snout, 

Out, pout one. 
Hickory, hoary, hairy Ann, 
Busybody over span, 
Rary, pary, Virgin Mary, 
Pit, pout, out, one 


Such gibberish as the following we never heard 
without a hearty laugh, and wonder who invent- 
ed it:— 

One-ery, two-ery, dickery, deven, 
Arrabone, crackabone, ten or eleven, 
Spin, span, must go on, 

Twiddle’em, twaddle’em, twenty-one 
Hawkers, baulk’em, benny Crawkam, 
Hiddlecome, biddlecome, baddlecome. 
O—U—T out 





Was Burys Harpy at Home ?—But why 


His wife never had an hour’s sickness, 


** Sound, healthy children of the God of Heaven,” 


‘ould lighten. Burns says, with gloomy gran- 


leur, “There is a foggy atmosphere native to 


lreary objects seem larger than life.” He who 


1ouse affairs, which, insignificant as they are in 


Wilson's Essays. 





THe WiLp DoG.—The wild dog is about 


They are the most determined enemies 


I have been assured by Bheels, that 


TO THE WEST! TO THE WES 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 

—~9 

I 

To the West! to the West! to the land of the free 
W here mighty Missouri rolls down to the sea, 
W here a man is a man, if he’s willing to teil 
And the humblest may gather the 
W here children are blessings, and he 
Hath aid for his fortune and riches to benst ; 
W here the young may exult, and the i may 
Away. far away, to the Land of the Weat! 


th 


To the West Weeat 


flow, 


to the where the rivers 


+ 
£9; 
call 


Run thousands of miles, spreading out ag ¢ 

W here the yreen waving forests that ee 

rd England, and free fo us all. 

W here the prairies, like seas where the billows 
rolted 

Are broad 

And the lakes ar 


\re wide as 


~s the kingdoms and empires of old; 


ke oceans in storm orin rey. 


land of the Weat! 


there is wealth 
od 
rk to be done; 
lL never d spalr, 
sunatl 1 ind sreatt 


Phe bok ependence that laber sha 


<) 


buy, 
inds. and forbid us te sigh. 
» for the . 


Land of the West! 


Away, far aw 


And build 


tus hope best, 


ip abou in the 


1V 


PREJUDICES OF THE ARAB PEASANTRY 
EaypeT.—A_ general restrains 
mothers from ever washing their children 


prejudice 


From ano 
superstitious prejudice, still mere singular, 
will not brush the flies from their faces, and 
the childrer you meet are literally covered wi 
their bites. A tradition is preserved 
the Arabs and Fellahs, which sufficiently sho 
the implacable hatred cherished through gee 
rations by a people who have been subject 
When a Fellah wishes to ag 
the most contemptible epithet to any one, 
convey the greatest insult, he calla him son 
Pharaoh 
The heat was excessive at the 


the age of eight or nine years. 
iba) 


auch suffering. 


death of an obnoxious personage, 

lahs affirmed “ that the gatea of hel) , 
to receive his soul."—S¢t. Hilairg’s Treg 
Egypt. 


“Useful Receipts. 


BoiLeD CoRNED Beer.—This is a staple of fog 
in a majority of families during several mon 
of the year, and in most cases the cooking 

be greatly improved. The two chief erteme 
first in not cooking it long enough, and second 
losing a large proportion of its real nutri 

We always prefer it prepared as fol ir 
Soak in warm, not hot water, just long ug 
to take out all excess of salt. Then cover it 
that the steam will condense upon the un 
side of the cover and fall back. This will pre 
vent boiling away, and also the loss of much @ 
the nutriment which goes off with, the steam 
Boil the meat several hours or until it is 
thoroughly done that it will not hold together 
be lifted with a fork. If there be any bone 
take them out, since if cooked enough the me 
will cleave from them readily. Pack the m@ 
by itself in a deep dish, mixing well togethe 
the lean and fat portions. Next skim the fa 
and boil the liquor down so that when po 
over the meat it will just fill the spaces between 
the pieces. Then lay over the whole a flat cover 
which will fit inte the dish, put on a dozen of 
twenty pounds weight, and let it stand until 
cold. Several flat irons of a large stone will 
answer for the weight, or if convenient it may be 
set under a cheese-press. Prepared in this way 
the poorest piece of tough corned beef will be 
made tender and juicy. Boiling down and using 
the liquid, savea the most nutritious portico 
which is usually thrown away. The gelatine off 
the condensed gravy, when cold forms a solid 
mass with the meat, which may then be eut up 
into slices for serving upon the table. If the fi 
and lean portions be mixed, when cut up cold, 
the pieces will present a beautiful marbled ap 
pearance. Corned beef prepared in this w 
will not only be eaten with a superior relish, bu 
will not on account of ita toughness, be swal- 
lowed half masticated ; it produces irritation in 
the stomach, and yields only a portion of its sub- 
stance as nutriment. Over the commom pro- 
cess, there is only the extra trouble of the addi- 
tional boiling and pressing, which are amply re- 
paid by the saving of nutriment, while a cheaper 
quality of beef will be readered wholesome and 
profitable. Try this mode and you will not wil- 
lingly go back to the hard boiled “ inevitable salé 








junk.” 


Mutton cooked in the above manuer is very 
nice.""— American Agriculturist. 

INDIAN Meat DovuGunvrs.—A teacup and g 
half of boiling milk, poured on two teacups of 
sifted Indian meal. When it is cold add two 
teacups of wheat flour, one tescup of butter, 
one and a half of sugar, one of yeast, and two 
eggs, with a table-spdonful of cinnamon or grated BJ 
nutmeg. If not sufficiently stiff, add equal pore 
tions of wheat and Indian meal. Let it rise till 
very light. Roll it about half an inch thick, and 
cut it into small! diamond-shaped cakes, and beil 
them in lard. 

CHAPPED HanpDs.—The application of raw 
linseed oil at night and morning is said to be an 
effectual cure and preventive of this trouble- 


they have sometimes seen a tiger attempt to 
save himself by climbing trees. On the ap- 
proach of the men the wild dogs dispersed, 
when the tiger jumped down and gladly made 
his escape. This I firmly believe to be a fact; 
for the story arose out of a casual remark one 
Bheel made to another in my hearing, as we 
were passing a certain large tree (with a straight 





Let some kind action thy good feeling speak 

And some o'erburdened heavy heart make light 
Such acts are like the bread on water cast 

From out the fullness of a plenteous store 
For after many days and nights have passed 

They aye return to bless the giver more 
Such acts shall soonest the Millenium speed— 
®uch acts make Christmas Christ's Mass indeed 





CHINESE PROVERBS.—My books speak to my 

mind, my friend to my heart, Heaven to my | 
soul, and all the reat to my ears. He who finds 
pleasure in vice, and pain in virtue, is a novice | 
in both. We can do without the world, but we | 
need a friend. When men meet, they listen to | 
ove another; women and girls look at each | 
other. The dog in the kennel barks at his fleas; | 
the dog who hunts does not feel them. re 
minds have wills; others have only wishes. One | 
day is worth three to him who does everything 


in ite order. Who is the greatest liar? He who 





talks the most of himself. 


| began, up which a tiger had jumped,) in another 
| part of the country over which I was hunting. 
| Perhaps these dogs hunt the tiger for poaching 
| on their deer, or it may be only the old antipa- 
thy between cat and dog on a large scale.— 
| Tiger-Shooting in India. 


stump about five yards high before the branches 





KNOCKING OUT TEETH, FoR Beauty.—All 
the Batoka tribes follow the curious custom of 
knocking out the upper front teeth at the age of 
puberty. This is done by both sexes; and 
though the under teeth, being relieved from the 
attrition of the upper, grow long and somewhat 
bent out, and thereby cause the under lip to pre 
trude in a most unsightly way, no young woman 
thinks herself accomplished until she has got 
rid of the upper incisors. This custom gives all 
the Batoka an uncouth, old-man-like appearance. 


some complaint. 

To Cure Bacon Wrrnout Picxie.—After 
the hams and shoulders are cut, score the skin 
at the leg in the narrowest place once, not cut- 
ting the meat. 

Take four pounds fine salt, four ounces brown 
sugar, two ounces saltpetre ; pulverize the salt- 
petre, and mix the ingredients together; rub 
the meat thoroughly with the mixture, skin as 
well as flesh side, working some of it in round 
the coupling bone in the hams with the finger, 
and lay the meat skin side down on a board. 
If any of the mixture remains, in five or six 
days give it an additional rubbing; in sixteen 
days it will be ready for smoking. A large 
washing tub is best to rub in. 

It is not necessary that it should be smoked 
immediately. The writer usually has killed 
about Christmas, and not smoked till the latter 
pert of the second month. Twenty-eight years” 
experience has fully tested the sufficiency of the 
above with myself and others. I have never | 
put ham, shoulder or jole in a tub to cure since 
I have been a housekeeper. If we art not mis- 
taken, a ham, cured after this mode, took a pre- 
mium at the late Exhibition of the. =| 





— Dr. Livingstone. 
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AUSTRALIA. 


igh overhead the golden stars are shining. 
n tranquil beauty, down on earth and me; 
Bm not sad. I am not weakly pining, 
Ana yet I sit and sigh, and think of thee’ 
think how by some lone Australian fountain, 
While thy steed bends his graceful head to drink, 
; may fiy o'er desert, wave and mountain, 
y tremble, and thy heart may sink 


‘ 
Dh, wanderer! more between us now is lying, 
Than e’er We dreanied of in those days ef yore! 
earts changed, hopes dead, and old affections dying, 
And the blue sea that sweeps from shore to shore ! 
* Glow true the words I spoke when last I met thee 
While the still moon looked calmly on my pain— 
“1 gem way. and theu wilt soon forget me! 
Aged we shall never—n: 


r meet ayain.”’ 


Are these the lips that trembled so repeating 
Those bitter words. whi 
Is this the heart that hushed its rapid beating, 

F When near my side thy ll-known footsteps drew? 
eyes might look upon thy 
yet I doubt if tear¢ would dim their light, 

time, and chanve ef, and care and duty, 
I chill the welcome I should give to-night 


h time hes proved so true’ 


we 
glorious beauty 


and yr 


we grown wise! The dis iplines and trials 
ouzh which I ssed with bitter groans and tears, 
‘fe but the golden hands») 
Pointing me onward to serener years! 
path my feet the En 
here my soul s!umbered in its onward way— 
far above such idle gri« 
I watch the dawning « 


ee 


“a 


pon Grod's dials, 
hanted Ground is lying, 


f and sighing, 


fa brighter day 


Yet thougWphilosophy may form the pillow 
On which I lay my carele 
gone look I cast across the heaving billow, 
While the sweet stars send down their golden light 


ss head each night, 


” For when the heart has known such deep affection, 


Some wat¢h above its grave will memory keep— 
And now, to-night, each gentle recollection 
May make me pensive, though I] do not weep 


Thou and thy steed, beside the Australian fountain, 
Rise up before me, when I think of thee— 

Thy bide eyes looking o'er each distant mountain, 
Back to thy home—perc hance to love and me! 


4” some calm statue, in my mind I leave thee, 


t set 


Content to think that thou art watching there ; 
And nought in life or death shall e’er bereave me 
Of this fond image of what once was fair. 
WINNIE. 


~ cs 
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{In order that our new subscribers may be 
able to go on with the “ Raid of Burgundy,” we 
condense the plot of the story, up to the present 
number, as follows :— 

The scene ie laid in the fifteenth century. 
Godfrey de Varens, a Gascon nobleman, returns 
from battle, bringing with him to his castle a 
young chevalier, named Armand Roger. An at- 
tachment springs up between De Varens’ daugh- 
ter, the Lady Margaret, and Armand Roger, 
which is interrupted by the father’s discovering 
that Roger is a convert to Protestantism. Fu- 
rious at this discovery, he separates the lovers, 
and Roger leaves the castle. Roger still lingers 
in its vicinity, however, and after several clan- 
destine meefings between the lovers, they are 
privately married by the priest, Father Antoine. 
Spies convey this intelligence to De Varense, and 
in the dead of night, Father Antoine, wakened 
by the noise of a struggle in the castle yard, 
sees lying there the insensible form of the Lady 
Margaret. From this time Armand Roger is 
seen no more. 


Twelve years later, war is raging between Louis 
XL, of France, and Charles, Duke of Burgundy. 
At this time, De Varens, new an emissary in 
the pay of the French king, arrives with the 
Lady Margaret and a page named Alphonse, at 
the “Blue Boar” hostelry, on the road to Bru- 
ges, in Flanders. While here, the Lady Marga- 
ret is told by her cruel father that her daughter, 
the fruit of her union with Armand Roger, has 
not been, as she had supposed, destroyed at its 
birth, but has been conveyed to this inn, and is 
now here as the reputed child of the landlord, 
Pierre Bart. Shortly after, the Lady Margaret 
recognizes her offepring in a beautiful young 
girl, Angela; and Pierre Bart at about the same 
time remembers De Varens as the disguised 
man who, twelve years before, had left the 
child in his charge. Suddenly the guests are 
startled by the approach of Charles, Duke of 
Burgundy, with his army, on their way to at- 
tack the town of Liege. Pierre Bart provides 
for their safety by concealing them in the sub- 
terranean vaults of the hostelry, which are ac- 
cessible from the inn only by a secret panel, and 
have another opening into a thicket of the adja- 
cent forest. Meanwhile, Charles the Rash, ae 
the Duke is called, arrives with his men, and 
takes up his quarters at the inn, disposing his 
army in the vicinity. Pierre Bart, fearing for 
Angela's safety, takes her to the mill of his bro- 
ther-in-law, Maitre Jean, a f-w miles’ distance 
in the forest. During his absence, De Varens 
gains access from the vaults, through the secret 
panel, into the chamber of Charles the Rash, 
and, as the emissary of King Louis, attempts 
the Duke's assassination. He faile, however, in 
consequence of dropping his lighted taper on the 
rushes vhich cover the floor, and which, igniting, 
awa, « the Duke, who rushes out, raising the 
alarm. De Varens, unrecognized by Charles, and 
unable to find his way again into the vaults, gains 
the open air, and, in the general confusion, suc- 
ceeds in making his way into the forest. 


while, the fire spreads, and Pierre Bart, return- 


ing from the mil] to behold his hostelry in flames, | 


is seized by the soldiers, and accused by Charles 
of having plotted with the Liegois to effect his 
destruction by setting fire to the inn The next 
day a battle takes place, and the town of Liege 
is taken by the Duke. Maitre Jean, hearing 
ho vews of hie brother-in-law, tracks him to 
Liege, and finds him already nearly dead, he 
having been frightfully scourged by the order 
of Charles. Pierre is conveyed to ‘prison, and 
Maitre Jean returns to watch over Angela. In 
the meantime, the Lady Margaret and the 
Alphonse, left in the vaults of the burning hos- 
telry, are rescued by Simon Giitt, Pierre Bart's 
Swiss groom, who, having been wounded by 
the soldiers in his escape frem the inn iato the 
forest, drags his way to the vaulte by the forest 





entrance, and delivers the Indy aud the page 


Mean- | 


page | 


just as they are on the verge of being suffocated 
by the amoke of the conflagration 
too, who wanders in the forest till he is nearly 
famished, i« found by a pilgrim, who conducts 
him to the hut of a charcoal-burner, and who 


De Varens, 


seems to have some good reason for being much 
interested in the French noble. It is at this 
point that the present chapter begins. ] 


CHAPTER XX 


THE MILL OF MAITRE JEAN. 

With early dawn the coal-burner was atirring, 
and placed his simple fare before his guests. De 
Varens looked haggard, for slumber had not re- 
freshed him. 
passible, made no revelation of his perturbed 


The monk’s face, ewarthy and im- 
night. Few words were exchanged, and when 
they had broken fast, the guide pointed to the 
path which led to St. Tron. 

“ And you, good father! shall I be cheered by 
your ghostly company ?" asked De Varens, when 
he had placed the morion on his head, and thrown 
over his surcoat the brown frock lent him by the 
monk; for the morning was raw and chill, so 
that the noble shivered as he emerged from the 
hut. 

* T journey to the city of Paris, son,” answer- 
ed the monk, in his distinct tones. ‘“* But I travel 
slowly, and as a pilgrim.” 

“If it be to your mind, sir monk, I shall be 
glad of your company,” said De Varens, who 
was superstitious enough to believe that a 
priest’s companionship might in some measure 
protect a layman; or perhaps with more shrewd- 
ness he foresaw dangers in his attempt to reach 
the French borders, which he deemed might as 
well be shared by a companion. The monk, on 
his part, accepted the invitation in a speech of 
much humility, after which, following the coal- 
burner, they traversed a league of the forest, 
until, reaching the river side, they discerned the 
mill of St. Tron. The coal-burner knelt for a 
parting benediction from his saintly guest, re- 
ceived another coin from De Varens, and then 
retracing his steps in the forest was soon lost to 
sight. Meantime the noble, entering the mill of 
Jean Schaeffer, encountered suddenly the figure 
of Mama Babette, who sat in a wooden chair in 
the lower room. The old woman, in raising her 
eyes suddenly, found them overlooked by the 
hard gaze of the Frenchman, and involuntarily 
uttered a cry, which was as speedily hushed by 
a frown from demanded, 
sharply, 

“Where ia thy master—the miller?” 

“ He has journeyed away, my lord,” answered 
the old woman, trembling, though she endeavor- 


De Varena, who 


ed to conceal it beneath the gloomy regards of 
‘He went forth to seek his bro- 
ther, the publican, whose house—” 

“Ay! I know all about that,” rejoined the 
noble. ‘ The hostelry is burned, and the miller 
with it, doubtless—together with—” 

“ She ia here,” interrupted the crone. 

“The child !” 

“Pierre Bart brought her hither two nights 


De Varens. 


ago, and here she still remains, my lord.” 


The noble was silent for a moment, passing 
Then, as if with a 
sudden resolve, he was about to speak again, 
when the monk appeared upon the threshold, 
holding by her hand the child Angela, who, ra- 
diant in her beauty, but with a troubled look, 
drew back as she perceived the strange noble in 
company with Mama Babette. 

“Do the mills of Flandera hide many little 
ones like this!” spoke the friar in his calm 
voice, as he looked kindly down upon the young 


his hand across his brow. 


maid. ‘She tells me she is called Angela, and 
the name is surely well bestowed.” 

“Child! dost remember me?’ asked De Va- 
rens, grimly smiling, as he reached forth, and 
then suddenly withheld, his hand. 


“Ah! my father! 


hd 


where is my father?” mur- 
mured Angela, ae, still clinging to the monk's 
hand, she advanced shrinkingly. “ They say 
that our house is burned—and—ch, noble sir! 
where is my dear father? where is poor Simon 
Giitt?”’ 
child sank upon her knees, extending one arm, 
and looking up to De Varens with a tearful 
glance, while her young heart swelled and throb- 
bed with emotion. 

The noble hesitated a moment, and his hard, 
cold eyes seemed to discover something akin to 
Then with less 


As she spoke thus in a stifled voice, the 


admiration, if not sympathy. 
austerity thau before, he said, 

“Thy father, child? Whatif I have come to 
take thee to him?” 

“Oh! he is not dead, then, noble sir! 
fierce men did not kill him?” 

“We shall see in good time, little one! Mama 
Babette will take thee in charge till we seek thy 
father—eh? wilt be content ?”’ 


Those 


With these words, and while the monk drew 
Angela toward the door, endeavoring to soothe 
her grief, which had broken out into sobs and 
tears, De Varens turned aside to ths old woman, 
aud began to converse with her in low tones; 
the result of their colloquy being that Franz, 
the servant of the mill, was ordered by Babette 
to make ready for a jouruey, by gearing the light 
eart in which Jean Schaeffer, with a small, 
Flemish horse. was wont to ride to neighboring 
towns. Franz, with a stolid look, received the 
silver coin which De Varens tendered, and soon 
brought the wain to the mill door; while the 
woman Babette, moving with more than usual 
alacrity, collected various articles of property, 
which she deposited in a chest that +as imme- 
diately transferred to the waiting cart. 

In an hour’s time—during which Angela con- 
tinued prattling with the monk, who seemed 
evidently to have won her confidence, while De 
Varens, relapsed into his usual gloomy mood, 
sat near the blazing fire, and Dame Babette 
bustled back and forth through the mill—the 
wain stood ready laden, and the child, in obe- 
dience to a command from the old woman, made 





| ready ber simple apparel. 

“Is Unele Jean with my father?” 
| tured to ask, addressing the strange guest, 
averted towards the 


she ven- 


though her glance wus 
crone. 
De Varens started suddenly, and said— 
*Ts't thy 


chit ’” 


not enough father wauts thee, 

Angela trembled. and remained silent, but a 
sudden fear stole into her heart that she essayed 
Mama Babette then took 
her hand and led her to the wagon, into which 
Franz, standing shamefaced before the grim 
stranger, lifted her slight form. 


i Vain te account for 


“ Now, Babette, for the varlet’s raiment,” said 
De Varens. 

And at the word, the crone took from an open 
chest a capacious miller's frock, the holiday 

garb of Jean Schaeffer. This De Varens threw 
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MAIL-CART IN NORTHERN INDIA: OFFICER ON HIS WAY TO JOIN THE DELHI ARMY. 
(FROM A SKETCH BY CAPT. G. F. ATKINSON, B. E.) 


The above sketch representa the style of vehi- 


cle in which the mails are conveyed throughout 
Where the roads are good the ' 


Northern India. 
cart is drawn by one horse, and this is usually 
the case, but a second one ia attached to an out- 
rigger when the roads are in bad order. 
two horses, of course, facilitate the progress 
over hilly ground, except when the animals 
choose to move in different directions, which is 
by no means unfrequently the case. The horses, 
or rather small Galloways—for these are best 
adapted to the work, exhibiting as they do the 
best blood in India—are urged at full speed, 


The | 








from which they never slacken until the stage 
is accomplished; this is limited to six miles, 
which is usually done in twenty-five minutes. 
Allowing for difficulty in starting, many of 
the horses being but half broken in, the ave- 
rage speed is from ten to eleven miles an 
hour. 

The cart itself is a square, springless buggy, 
with extremely heavy shafts and wheels, and 
rough canvas hood, which is screwed on, should 
the traveller desire it. The driver wears the 
post-office livery of pea-green, with a crimson 
turban, and announces his approaching arrival 


at the various stations by a discordant blast 
upon his long horn. The horse-keeper perches 
himeelf behind to assist in putting things straight 
when they get disarranged, which is not unfre- 
quently the case. The seat by the driver is for 
travellers, who pay at the rate of sixpence a 
mile, if in company with the mails, or one shil- 
ling a mile, if a special cart is engaged. The 
rapid pace, combined with the enlivening pro- 
spect of coming to a smash at any moment, 
renders the journey by the mail cart a plea- 
sing variety to the ancient mode of travelling in 
a palanquin. 











over his surcoat, and covering the steel-bound | 


morion with a dusty miller’s hat that hung upon 
a peg, became at once metamorphosed, so far 
as appearance could go, into a plain peasant of 
the Flemish provinces. 

“ How, father? will not the diaguise be suffi- 
cient to baffle these hounds of Burgundy?” de- 
manded the old noble of his clerical companion, 
who nodded gravely in response. ‘Get thee 
now if it please thee into the wain, with the 
girl. And thou, Babette, follow, while I take 
the miller’s post at the beast’s bridle.” 

The monk seated himself beside Angela, and 
Mama Babette clambered to a place behind 
them, while De Varens grasped the headgear of 
the miller’s horse. Franz the serving-man, ac- 
customed to obey without question the harsh 
mandates of his master’s housekeeper, ventured 
not to utter a word as the wagon moved off; 
but when it had passed the open space before 
the mill, and entered into the forest, he took 
post by the blazing fire, and appeared to rnmi- 
nate deeply upon the singular manner in which 
Dame Babette, who never left the mill save to 
hear mass in a neighboring chapel, had now de- 
parted with the strange monk and moody gentle- 
man, to the latter of whom she seemed so 
familiarly known. 

But Franz was not given to long meditation, 
and he had already begun to nod with drowsi- 
ness, when a hand was laid upon his shoulder, 
and starting he beheld his muster, Jean 
Schaeffer. 

‘‘ How now, Franz, boy ?”’ asked Maitre Jean, 
in a voice that sounded broken and _ hollow, 
“what dost here, slumbering in the morning 
hours? Where be Dame Babette and the 
child?” 

Franz looked up vacantly; but an expression 
of interest came into his eyes as he noticed that 
his master’s usually ruddy cheeks were blanched 
and haggard, as with grief and suffering. 

‘* God-a-merey, master !"’ cried he, ‘* what evil 
hath chanced !” 

“ Enough—enough, Franz!” relied Maitre 
Jean. ‘“ But, haste thee! bid Angela hither 
and make ready all to leave this place, and that 
right speedily. There be no safety for lowly 
men where the armed heel and plumed head do 
enter. Haste thee, lad, and bid the dame 


hither.” 
“ Alack! didst meet them not?” asked Franz, 


whose dull sense was all absorbed in contem- 
plating the marked change which had come over 
his master. 

“Meet? Whither went they?” 
Jean Schaeffer, quickly. 

“Truly, the mistress and sweet Angela did 
go forth an hour since, with a priest and a 
strange gentleman, who did say the child must 
go to her father.” 

“Ah! blessed Mary!” cried the miller lifting 
his hand to his brow. “ Babette, sayst thou? 
and the child, Franz? Ah! it must be he /— 
and Babette hath journeyed with them, that no 
harm might befall Angela! Alas! poor Pierre, 
thy fear waa not groundless! But all is one to 
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thee now, brother o’ mine ! 


demanded 


The miller, as he spoke, sat down and leaned 
his head upon the table, absorbed in bitter re- 
flection. Tears gushed from his eyes and 
trickled between the fingers that clasped his fe- 
vered forehead. At length, however, he arose, 
comparatively calm, and bidding the servant fol- 
low him, .traversed the few apartments of the 
mill, while Franz related to him the particulars 
of the stranger's visit and the subsequent depar- 
ture of the housekeeper. At last, as the sun began 
to decline in the western sky, the miller'’s brief 
arrangements were completed, and collecting 
together his chiefest treasures—the books which 
formed his small but priceless library—he lond- 
ed. with these and other effects, a rough but 
strong Flemish pony, which Franz brought from 
the sheds, and then, after securing the mill door, 
and affixing te its limtel a fraginent of weod, 
whereon he hastily inscribed a few words, the 
miller Jean Sehaeffer grasped his oaken staff, 
and, followed by his marveling servitor, went 
forth for the last time from the home that he 
had occupied since his wandering life had rested 
at St. Tron. Presently, while the day waned, 
all things grew silent around the building, save, 
at times, the ereaking of the shifting mill- 





wheels. 
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Thus hours passed, until the twilight began 
to approach, at which time there emerged from 
the forest-shadows three horses; the first be- 
stridden by a man clad in homely garb, but sit- 
ting erect in his saddle, while behind came a 
lady closely veiled, supported slightly by the arm 
of a youth who rode the steed beside her. It was 
Simon Giitt, with the Lady Margaret and the 
page Alphonse, who, having escaped from the 
vaults, were now seeking the mill of Maitre 
Jean. The Swiss advanced first and knocked at 
the closed door. 

“Ho! Maitre Jean! 
Giitt. 

But no response came, and Alphonse cried, 
suddenly, 

“Look! the door is barred upon this side! 
There can be no one abiding within !” 

“What is that fastened upon the lintel?” said 
Margaret, who now with pale cheeks pressed 
nearer to the door. 

Alphonse at the same moment spied the 
wooden tablet which Maitre Jean had left, and 
drawing it frem beneath the bar that had con- 
fined it, read aloud— 


Franz!”’ called Simon 


“Wolves invade the dwellings of men, and 
the shepherd devours his sheep. I depart, leav- 
ing my dead behind me. To the free land of 
Switzerland tyranny cannot follow ; or if it comes 
thither, it will find a bloody grave. 

“ JEAN SCHAEFFER, the miller.” 


“Gone!” cried Simon Giitt, sinking his voice 
to a whisper, “ to Switzerland !” 

“Angela! Oh! Angela! was she not here? 
Didst thou not tell me ?” cried Margaret. 

“Maitre Jean will protect the child! even if 
Pierre Bart be slain!” answered the Swiss, 
earnestly. “Maitre Jean is wise and dis- 
creet !” 

“ And whither hath he departed ?” asked Mar- 
garet, imploringly. 

“To the free Swiss valleys,” responded Simon 
Giitt, a glow of enthusiasm lighting up his fea- 
tures. 

“Then to the Swiss valleys I will follow. 
Angela is with this Maitre Jean, saidst thou not 
that, my friend?” The Lady Margaret, as she 
uttered these words, seemed to cast off the 
yielding character which had previously marked 
her demeanor, and to be suddenly inspired with 
resolution. 


“Maitre Jean, without doubt, dear lady, 
hath fled from the mill to escape these men-of- 
war, who, I fear me, have slain my master, 
Pierre Bart.” 

“And can’st thou conduct us upon the road 
which he must take ?” 

“With the help of God,” answered Simon 
Giitt, solemnly, ‘‘I will lead you on the way.” 

“It is enongh! Alphonse—my home hence- 
forth is with her!” The lady placed her white 
hand on the page’s arm as she spoke, and cried, 
“ Ride on! Let us seek Maitre Jean.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


KING LOUIS AND DUKE CHARLES. 

Louis XI. sat in his cabinet in close converse 
with a man whose slightly-grizzled locks denoted 
that he had passed the meridian of life, while the 
hard, unyielding lines of his countenance attest- 
ed the cynical cast of his character. The mo- 
narch himself, at this period, was one in whose 
features a life of treachery and dissimulation had 
marked its peculiar impress. Master of the 
French realm by the death of his father, from 
whom during years he had been bitterly es- 
tranged, he was not the favorite of nobles or 
citizens. The first yeaf of his accession had be- 
held him in open conflict with the princes and 
great lords of the kingdom, and after that con- 
test was decided, he found himself menaced, as 
has been seen, by formidable confederacies of 
which Charles the Rash of Burgundy was ever 
the guiding spirit. Nevertheless, while occupy- 
ing himself by turns in arms or diplomacy to 
overthrow his opponents, he constantly kept in 
view the aggrandizement of the throne, and 
schemed without ceasing for the reduction of 
feudaliem, that terror of the royal state. While 
with one hand he repressed and punished severe- 
ly every attempt at revolt in his dominions, he 


( 


sought with the other to cast some firebrand of 
disaffection into neighboring states, that in the 

end he might profit by the divisions of his foes. 

He wheedled the populace with honeyed affa- 

bility, whilst he levied taxes remorselessly 

throughout every district. He disgraced the 

highest vassals by arbitrary commands, thus 

alienating the Dukes of Britany, Guienne, and 

Orleans from the support of the crown. He 

deprived his brother, Charles de Berri, of his 

patrimonial estates, and detained that Prince in 

| Paris, surrounded and watched by spies. He 

| attacked the bishops in their privileges, and im- 

| posed sumptuary laws upon the gentry, super- 

seding by his selfish amusements the gayer man- 

| hers of his father’s court, and making hunting- 

-Matchee take the place of brilliant fétes. Yet 

| while running counter to the wishes and custome 

| Of his subjects in so great a degree, he possess- 

_ed the art constantly to create jealousies between 

clases and individuals so as to prevent combi- 

| nations against his authority, and by stimulating 

conflicting interests into hatred and distrust of 
each other, he laid the surest foundation for the 

future impotence and ruin of all who should 

make head against his supremacy. It was Louis 

who wrote to his agents when conducting nego- 

ciations with rival monarchs or their ambassa- 

dors, “If they lie well to you, do you lie well 

also.” And it was he who commanded that the 

only Latin which his son, the dauphin, must be 

taught should be “ Qui nescit dissimulare, nescit 

regnare’—‘“who knows not how to dissemble, 

knows not how to reign.”’ Such was Louis the 

Eleventh, and his mind was portrayed in his face 

—in the forehead narrow and retiring, the small, 

deep eyes, the protuberant nose, the bulging 

cheeks, and double chin, that under the close-fit- 

ting cap which he usuaily wore seemed less the 

countenance of a monarch than of a huckster. 

He was mild in demeanor, but it was the mild- 

ness of the cat with concealed claws. He would 

fawn upon the man whom he hated intensely, 

and jest with one whose death was determined 

upon, and whose executioner stood ready at the 

door. Machiavel might have sat at his feet to 
learn tricks of monarchcial policy, and the Bor- 

gias were not readier with secret means where- 
with to destroy opposition than was this King, 
who regarded oaths to be mere shifts, and assas- 
sination a necessity of state policy. At this 
period of his reign Louis found himself opposed 
by one dangerous enemy as resolute as himeelf. 
The battle of St. Tron and subsequent capture 
of Liege had placed the Duke of Burgundy once 
more in possession of his provinces; but the 
enmity of Louis of France could not long per- 
mit him to remain in quiet. Duke Francis of 
Brittany, of whom Charles was the sworn ally, 
was likewise an object of hatred to the French 
King; and so not many months were suffered to 
elapse ere the troops of Louis advanced into 
Normandy and Anjou. The Breton Duke was 
driven from stronghold to stronghold, until at 
length, dreading the arms of France, he signed a 
treaty with her monarch, by which he renounced 
his alliance with Burgundy. At the moment 
when this capitulation was consummated, Charles 
the Rash was advancing with succor to Brittany ; 
but, informed of the treachery of his confederate, 
he halted in Peronne awaiting the movements of 
Louis. 

At this crisis, the King of France, at the head 
of an army flushed with successes, might have 
risked an open battle with the Burgundians, 
and in all probability triumphed in the conflict ; 
but Louis, always a politician more than a sol- 
dier, prided himself upon strategy and diploma- 
cy, to overreach rather than to subdue. He 
hesitated before advancing to attack, aud with 
his novel artifice sought to sow distractions in 
the dominions of his rival. Liege still smarted 
under the punishment meted by the revengeful 
Duke, and Louis reckoned upon her renewed 
disaffection as the first means of dividing the 
operations of Charles the Rash. d 

“ My good Sir Godfrey,” said the King, laying 
his hand familiarly upen the arm of his com- 
panion, who stood in the embrasure of a window, 
“that was a merry hunt thou hadst in the St. 
Tren forest—when the Buargundians were the 
hunters—eh, my good friend?” 

“The hunter ‘scaped quite as narrowly, if 
thou rememberest, my liege,” answered the 
Sieur de Varens; for it wae he who talked with 
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the King: “ Duke Charles was never nearer to 
~ death than when my dagger hung above 
1im 

‘* The blow had been well struck,” said Lo uis 
““twould have saved mach blood and treasare 
that must yet be spent to tame a madman. 
Well, good my lord, the next venture may turn 
out better. Bat, thou didst lose thy daughter 
and a follower in that ill-timed mill burning— 
"twas too much, surely! but we will make 
amends, Sir Godfrey.” 

Louis fixed his keen eye upon De Varens, ag 
he said this, and saw his words evidently relished 
by the hearer. 

“In good sooth,” he continued, “thou hast 
been but ill paid, Sir Godfrey, for years of ser- 
vice! It must be looked to! I'll wager thy 
Gascon estates are not measured by mile- 
stones !"’ 

“ My liege sees no richer man in Godfrey de 
Varens this day, than he beheld when I served 
among the Pragons.”’ 

The King’s brow contraeted, for he liked not 
to recall the period when, at the head of 4 re- 

bellious populace, he waged the war of the 
Praguerie against his father, Charles VII. But 
in a moment afterwards, he smiled affably, and 
said, “There will be rich lands and fait cities 
for our faithful French, when the mad Duke 
shall pull Burgundy about his ears. Meantime, 
my friend, we will assist him. I have instant 
business for you, at that same Liege, and it may 
be in St. Tron, and Huy, and Brussels itself. 
Here are some hints, which one discreet as 
Godfrey de Varens can follow for his King’s 
advantage.” He pleced in the noble’s hand s 
roll of parchment. “There are letters, to be 
delivered to certain of our good friends among 
the citizens ; and thou mayst eay that Louis will 
be near enough tq hear the first alarm-bell, when 
Liege revolts against her tyrant... Dost compre- 
hend, my lord?” | 

* Assuredly,” replied De Varens ; “ and though 
but a dull Gascon, I shall remember, too, what 
my liege hath said concerning certain Burgun- 
dian estates and appanages.” 

“Go,” laughed Louis, pinching the arm of his 
confederate. “Thou wilt find that Louis the 
King remembers the friends of Louia the Dau- 
phin. Was I not myself the poorest King’s son 
that ever lived? Go, my friend! When Bur- 
gundy falls, we shall all be rich.” 
The monarch and subject exchanged glances, 
and each saw the character of the other; for 
each looked with the cold eye of self-interest. 
De Varens went forth to prepare for his jour- 
ney to Liege, and Louis called to him his coun- 
sellers of that time, the Count de St. Pol, and 
Chabannes the Count de Dammartia. 

Meantime, Charles the Rash, making hie 
head-quarters at Peronne, collected thither the 
levies which he had ordered from various por- 
tions of his dominions, as well as the neighbor- 
ing neutral States—Flemings of the rural dis- 
tricts, men of Burgundy, Picarda, soldiers of 
Savoy, Luxembourg, citizens of Namur, Brus- 
sels, and men of Hainault and Gueldres, with 
not a few Spaniards and Italians, together with 
bands of English adventurers. By means of his 
numerous spies, Louis had become well aware 
of the material at his rival’s disposal, and hesi- 
tated before proffering battle, lest another vic- 
tory on the part of Charles might place the 
French borders at his merey. He resolved to 
tamper, to treat, and thus, if possible, throwing 
the Burgundian off his guard, to cause the dis- 
bandment of the formidable array that he had 
gathered. It was a project worthy of his di- 
plomacy, so thought the crafty Louis; and, as- 
sured of his powers of persuasion, he suddenly 
demanded a safe conduct of Charles, and ac- 
companied by less than a hundred knights and 
his Scotch guard of some two hundred, set out 
to visit his ‘‘ good cousin” at Peronne, avewing 
his intention to reinstate peace and good fel- 
lowship. Charles received him with frank wel- 
come, and with hisown hands assisted him to 
alight from the mule on which he rode. 

“We were brothers once at Genappe, my 
dear Charles,” said the King, in a tender tone. 
“ To thee, my friend, I owed both my life and 
crown. Thou wert then Charolais—I the poor 
Dauphin! Shall we not be friends—brothers— 
once more ?” 

‘“‘With all my heart, brother of France,” re- 
plied Charles, grasping the hand which Louis 
extended. ‘“ Nathless it was not well to make 
Francis break faith with me?” 

“Tush!” said the King, sinking his voice, 
“Thou and I know these faint hearts! They 
look to thee, as the strong arm, to redress their 
petty grievances; but in time of danger to thee, 
God wot, where are they?” 

‘Danger to Burgundy hath not yet happed, 
my good cousin,” answered the Duke, seorn- 
fully. ‘* Look about you, upon these comrades 
o’ mine, and say if I need Brittany at my back.” 

“Of a certainty you have a noble army, my 
friend, and ‘twere foul shame we should let 
such tall fellows hack or be hacked to pieces in 
foolish quarrels. You and I must settle these 
matters, as at Genappe, when we quarreled 
over our cups. Eh, Charles, my child, when 
De Launoy and De Crequi told their merry 
jests, and we rehearsed the plots of the Hun- 
dred Novels.” Saying this, in allusion to his 
sojourn when Danphin at the chateau of Ge- 
nappe, in Burgundy, surrounded by the wits of 
the age, Louis threw his arm about the neck of 
Charles, and together they walked within the 
gates of Peronne. 

But at this moment, the grand banner of 
Burgundy, followed by a thousand knights and 
men-at-arms, entered from the opposite gate. 
At the head of the troop rode the Marshal of 
Burgundy, surrounded by a crowd of exiles from 
France, who had been proscribed by Louis as 
his enemies. These people, many of them 
French nobles of high name, who now wore the 
Burgundian cross, recognized the French mo- 
narch, and, as they beheld. his affectionate em- 
brace of the Duke, set ap 8 murmur of disap- 
proval, which sounded threatening in the ears 
of Louis. 

“How, now, my lord Duke!” cried a cava- 
lier of large frame, who rode a gallant charger 
and whose arms, glittering with ornaments, 
presented a strong contrast to the plain gray 
coat worn by Charles, who ever effected a proud 
simplicity. It was Charles de Berri, brother of 
the King of France, and constant enemy of his 
royal relative, who had lately escaped from 
Paris and joined the Dake of Burgundy. “ How 
now,” he repeated, scarcely appearing to notice — 
the presence of the French King—‘‘ are we te 
remain here, like women, in Perenne, whilat 
your grace’s mortal foes (he glaneed here signi- 


stirring up 
mutiny in your cities?” "4 > @ 
“Ay, my lord duke,” interposed another of 





the retinue, whese marked Gascon lineameats 





‘to be one of the family of 


sport for Louis of France !” 
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tors, crying “The town is won !* burst "¥ad+4 


denly into dwellings and churches, slaying with- 
out mercy all whom they encountered; whilst 
Louis of France, his sword dripping with blood, 
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born chevaliers,” replied Louis, “ But their 
master will now settle with them. As for us, 
my lord De Varens, we must bide our time! 
The treaty of Peronne will last till the King of 
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The Duchess and the little Vrince were 


fet and the other authorities ; 


re- 
ceived at the entrance of the school by the I'ré. 
and the exercises | 


and songs of the children were then gone through 


, it; and to-morrow she will have the 
hae asked for.” 
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Poor little Eugénie waa so werjoyed 


fell on her knees before the Queen, wh 


with When these were over, the Duchess took 
the little Prinee by the hand, and walked down 


her kindly, and kiseed her. The Duchee 
, her alao; and the little Count de Paria, 


laughed loud in echo’ of the frightfwloaths which | France reaches Paris—no longer! Go, De 


Varens! There will be work for thee anon!” 


Roya. KinpNess—TuRNs oF THE WHEBL, 


Burgundy started, and withdrew his 








words fell upon his ear ; while the King, levelling 
a furtive glance at the epeaker, recognized James 
d@'Armagnac, Duke de Nemours, at that period 
a firm ally of the Burguadian Prince.” 

“What, gentlemen! what, gentlemen!” de- 
manded Charles, fiercely, as he threw a fiery 
glance around the circle; “mean ye to insult 
our cousin of France, the guest of our cour- 
tesy 1” 

“We mean,” answered James d’Armagnac, 
returning with bold look the glance of crafty 
malice which shot from the eyes of Louis; 
“that your grace’s city of Liege is once more 
B open revolt—thst sixteen canons of the church 
have been massacred, and that the rebels, led 
by the emiesaries of France, have taken your 
town of Tongres by assault. Yonder stands a 
herald of the Sieur d'Himbercourt, who brings 
the news, himeelf having escaped barely with 
life to ride hither.” As he spoke he poiuted to 
a horseman who advanced slowly from behind 
the standard. Thie man was covered with blood 
which flowed from a wound in his head, and he 
tottered in his eaddle as he rode near the Duke. 

* By St. George! there be foul treachery) 
here!’ cried Charles, glaring upon Louis, who 
remained silent, with the same good-natured 
smile that he had worn throughout the iuter- 
view. “Speak, man!” he cried to the messen- 
ger; “is Liege in rebellion? Is Tongres cap- 
tured!” 

“It is too true !” replied the herald, in a faint 
voice ; ‘‘ your grace’s faithful subjects were mur- 
dered before these eyes!" The speaker ceased, 
reeled from his saddle, and fell heavily into the 
arms of a man-at-arms who stood beside him. 

“By St. George! by our Lady!" cried the 
Duke, laying his hand on his sword-hilt, and half 
drawing the blade from its seabbard; “ this is 
your work, my good King Louis! You shall 
repent it—you shall not go unpunished!” A red 
spot gathered on his brow, and hie eyes, as they 
rested on Louis, grew fiery with wrath. The 
Burgundian knights and French exiles, thinking 
for a moment that Louis was to be instantly 
assaulted, pressed violently round the small band 
which followed the King; and the men of France, 
on the other hand, closed their ranks instantly, 
in order to protect their master; the Scotch 
knights rushing suddenly between Louis and the 
Duke. But the voice of Charles rose above the 
momentary tumult— 

“My good cousin! my kind Louis! get thee 
away into the castle, or presently these friends 
of thine will make but one morsel of thy roy- 
alty! Get thee under shelter, I say!” He 
motioned back the Burgundian nobles, pointing 
at the same time to the open gates of the cha- 
teau of Peronne. Louis took the hint, which 
he saw was well-timed, in view of the threaten- 
ing aspect of those about him; and, mounting 
his mule at once, placed himself in the midst of 
his guard, who, in close order, hurried forward 
into the castle court. Charles of Burgundy re- 
mained without; and no sooner did the chateau 
gates close upon his guest, than he stationed a 
strong body of archers around the building, as 
well as at the barriers of Peronne. Louis of 
France found himself suddenly a prisoner. 

That night was a restless one in Peronne. 
The Duke passed it in a stormy passion; and 
his confidaut, Philip de Comines, who attended 
in his bed chamber, beheld him stride the floor 
for hours, then dictate the terms of a treaty with 
Louis, and then, still refusing sleep, threaten 
fearful vengeance on his rebel subjects. With 
morning's dawn his passion only increased, and 
repairing to Louis, he demanded that the King 
should swear to assist him at ouce in putting 
down the revolted citizens. 

“ Sign and swear, my good cousin,” he cried, 
affecting a courteous manner, though his voice 
wae harsh with anger. “Sign the treaty that 
we have here prepared,” 

Louis glanced at the terme of the compact, 
which were all upon the side of Charles, stipu- 
lating for concessions, and enforcing demands 
that were sufficiently bitter and humiliating to 
France. The nobles who had accompanied the 
King to Peronne remoustrated loudly against the 
conditions ; but Louis, resolved in his own mind 
to disregard his pledges, only replied, 

“It must be so—the Duke wills it!” 

He saw himself in the power of one as un- 
scrupulous as himself when passion swayed 
him; and he eould not choose but promise 
everything. 

“Swear, now, good cousin, on the Cross of 
St. Lo!” cried Charles, and the King made oath 
upon the sacred relic which he always carried 
with him on his journeys. 

When this was done, Charles, disguising his 
feelings, took the arm of Louis, and said, 
lightly, 

“ Now, sweet brother, ride with me at once 
to Liege, and let us seal our compact in the blood 
of those rebel burghers.” 

“Well said, brother Charles!” answered 
Louis, gaily. “Let us see who will strike 
hardest blows on their rascally heads! Hah!” 
he laughed, “could'st doubt my faith, dear 
friend! These Liegois variets will repent that 
they lied about Louis, calling him friend and 
supporter! By our Lady ! I itch to be cracking 
their thick pates !” 

** Thou shalt not itch long, brother '” cried the 
Duke. “ Let us to horse at once.” 

Few hours elapsed before the army of Charles 
was marching briskly upon the highway to 
Liege, before the gates of which they arrived in 
time to mingle in a conflict consequent upon a 
sortie of the besieged. Louis rode with Charles 

nto the fray, the red croes of Burgundy glitter- 
ing on his breast; and as he struck down a 
burgher of Liege, whose surcoat bore his own 
white and etraight French cross, he shouted, 
above the battle-din, 

* Long live Burgundy, and down with the re- 
bele of Liege!” 

The men of Liege, incited to revolt by the 
promises held out through Godfrey de Varens, 
who had assured them that Louis was advan- 
cing to their succor, could scarcely believe their 
senses when they beheld the banners of France 
and Burgundy advancing against their ill-defend- 
ed walle. Nevertheless, convinced that they 
could expect no quarter from the enraged 
Duke, the citizens reeolved to sell their lives as 
dearly as possible. Eight days, with desperate 
valor, they withstood the assaults of cannon and 
archery; but at length, while the church-bells 
weve ringing for High Mase on the Sabbath, the 
Burgundians, effecting a breach in the ramparts, 
poured into the fated city. Horrible were 
the scenes which eveued, as the infuriated vic- 


Charles raire hurled against the flying 


But the Liegoie fled not at ones, even though 
the gates were levelled before the torrent of in- 
vaders, Throughout the day they continued to 
dispute, step by step, the possession of their 
city, making barricades of the corpses which 
strewed their streets. Sortie after sortie, in 
the very madness of despair, was made by bands 
of citizens who had fortified themselves in 
strong-built houses; and at times Burgundians, 
aud Flemings, and French became mingled in 
combat, so that it was difficult to distinguish 
friend from foe. In one of these hand-to-hand 
combats, at the dusk of evening, Louis of 
France, as he rode swiftly after a troop of flying 
Liegois, beheld suddenly that a knight who bore 
the cross of Burgundy, was apparently bearing 
down upon him with lance in rest. Bran- 
dishing his sword, he spurred his horse to meet 
the assailant, and at the moment that he avoided 
the spear-thrust his blade rang like a sledge upon 
the helmet of his opponent. At the same in- 
stant, a man-at-arme sprang wildly from the 
porch of a dwelling near, and lifting » heavy 
mace, struck with all hie foree at the knight, 
breaking his spear in twain, and descending so 
heavily upon his horse's head, that the steed 
reeled and fell back upon his haunches, almost 
casting his rider upon the pavement. 

“Hah! by St. George! what treachery is 
this?” cried thé cavalier, in a tone of thunder, 
as he regained his seat in the saddle, and drew 
his sword. 

“It is the Dake! the Duke!” exclaimed a 
dozen voices, as the Burgundians pressed around 
the knight. 

“I ery you mercy, then, Sir Duke! God's 
grace! methought you were about to unhorse 
me!" exclaimed Louis, as Charles flung back 
his visor, and regarded him with a suspicious 
glance. 

* IT knew you well, brother!” said the Duke, 
“and had no thought of crossing blades! but 
that sword-blow might have done my business, 
had there been a flaw in the cap that took it! 
Ho! ‘twas a rough jest, by your leave, brother 
Louis! And yonder over-zealous knave with 
the mace—methinks he seeonded your courtesy 
right well; for my good steed’s head is well 
nigh broken !” 

Louis glanced at the man-at-arms, whore fea- 
tures, shaded by a Spanish hat, were undis- 
tinguishab'e in the twilight. The svldier leaned 
on his mace, and appeared to be unconscious of 
the rashness of the act which he had just com- 
mitted. He wore no device of any kind on his 
surcoat, and was armed only with the mace on 
which he rested. At this moment, a new sortie 
of the Liegois from an adjoining street, arrested 
the notice of Charles, who, waving his hand to 
the King, cried, as he apurred his horse— 
* Have a care next time, dear brother, or Bur- 
gundy may not recognize France in a melée!" 
Louis drew his bridle also; but as he turned, 
he heard a voice mutter, “ The next time, Bur- 
gundy, my mace shall not fail!” The next 
moment the man-at-arms moved suddenly from 
the spot where he had stood, and would have 
disappeared around the street angle, had not the 
King suddenly cried out—“ Arrest—seize yon- 
der man!” 

A dozen archers sprang forward to execute the 
mandate; but a blow of the heavy mace level- 
led the foremost to the ground, and its bold 
wielder would still have escaped had not a 
French knight, Sir James Grosset, spurred his 
powerful steed upon the fugitive, who, to save 
himself from being ridden down was forced to 
seize the horse’s reins, whereupon the archers 
closed in and overpowered him. 


” 


* A daring knave! a bold villain!” cried King 
Louis, as the stalwart man-at-arme was dragged 
near to him. “Have a care that he escapes 
not, Bir James Grosset! I leave him in your 
charge !" 

That night the two Princes revelled together 
in the Bishop's palace of the ruined town, 
whilst massacre and conflagration rioted 
around them. Liege was given over to the license 
of the soldiery, and fearfully did her brave citi- 
zene expiate their long defence. But Charles 
and Louis quaffed wine together, talked of youth- 
ful days, and parted at length with mutual em- 
braces and vows of constant friendship—the for- 
mer to sleep off the effects of his debauch, and 
the latter to reflect with bitter rage upon the 
miscarriage of his finely-woven plot to overreach 
the “fool of Burgundy.” He had set forth on 
his expedition to Peronne, confident of superior 
address and artifice, and resolved to win from 
Charles such terms of compromise as would 
most effectually divide his concentrated forces, 
by detaching him from his allies, and thus leave 
him exposed to future machinations which the 
wily French monarch had already in embryo; 
but the premature revolt of Liege, whilst yet 
he remained in the power of his adversary at 
Peronne, had cast hie projects to the winds, 
jeopardized his life, and forced him to subscribe 
to a treaty galling to his pride. It was in no 
pleasant mood then, that, reviewing the ground 
he had lost, he received the announcement that 
Godfrey De Varens awaited an interview. 

The Gascon entered, draped in a dark mantle 
which concealed his armor. He paused on 
crossing the threshold, as if to wait the greeting 
of his monarch. But Louis turned not his head 
toward his emissary, contenting himself with 
mutteriug— 

“Thou art here, De Varens.” 

‘Tam here, at the service of my liege.” 

* Thou hast done good service already,” cried 
Louis, sneeringly, as he turned and fixed his 
crafty eyes upon the Gascon, ‘ What blunder- 
ing fool allowed these knaves to fix the cross 
of France on their frontlets? How, pow! 
Auewer me, by whose orders was this done !" 

* The citizens believed your royal—" 

“Tush, man! The true plotter ever covers 
his tracks! There was no need to compromise 
thy King with these rascal trades! thou 
hast botched thy work, De Varens !”’ 

The Gascon’s frame trembled with excite- 
ment, and he bit his lips to repress the violent 
reply that rose to his lips. 

The wily King noticed his ill-concealed anger, 
and laughed in a low key. 

“Well, let us forget it, De Varens,” he said. 
[1] warrant thou hast been off in these citi- 
zens’ sorties! Hah! and might have eucoun- 
tered thy good friend Louis!” 

“The burghers fought like nobles!" said De 
Vareus, endeavoring to appear unconcerned. 
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“ Ay, the varlete handle their brands like 


De Varens paused a moment at the door of 
the apartment, his cold eye resting upon the 
specious face of hie monarch; and then, as if 
with sudden resolution, he exclaimed— 

“ And when Gomes the division of profite, my 
royal lord?” 

“ Get thee hence, De Varens—I am weary!” 
said Louis, turning abruptly from the Gascon, 
who bowed low and departed. But as the 
latter reached the street, wherein, by the light 
of flaming torches, be could behold bands of 
Burgundians swaggering with bloody weapons, 
whilst ever and anon the shricks of women 
from some invaded mansion, or the last groans 
of murdered men reached his ears, he griped his 
hands together and muttered, with a fierce male- 
diction—“ Get thee hence! Hah! is De Va- 
rens but the dog of Louis of France ?” 

Louis remained, for some moments after 
De Varens had departed ina thoughtful atti- 
tude, his fingers pressed against his brow and 
his lips working fretfully. Ab, length he rose 
hastily and walked the chamber floor, muttering 
as he did so broken fragments of his medita- 
tiona, 

“Had that mace struck his head thie day, 
my good cousin would have troubled me very 
little in the future. "Twas a well-dealt fillip, 
by my troth! And the knave who struck—hah! 
he threatened a second. I had forgotten the 
stalwart varlet. Ho!" he called, aloud, reopen- 
ing the door and addressing a guard who wait- 
ed in the ante-room, “ call Sir James Grosset 
hither, and bid him bring with him the fellow 
who bore the mace this day—of whom I com- 
manded him to have strict care!” 

In « few moments Grosset presented himself, 
followed by his prisoner; and was immediately 
dismissed to attend outside the pleasure of his 
monarch. Louis and the man-at-arime remained 
alone, 

By the dim taper light which disclosed ob- 
jects in the apartment, the King closely sean- 
ned the soldier whom he had caused to be ar- 
reated ; but he evidently experienced disppoint- 
ment in the scrutiny; for, instead of a ruffianly 
countenance lowering beneath shaggy locks, 
which he had funecied hidden by the Spanish hat 
that the man wore, he saw a face that was open 
and bluff in expression, though marked with a 
gloom that seemed like settled melancholy. 

“Well, knave!” began the King, “we over- 
heard thy muttered threat this day against our 
good cousin of Burgundy. So, thou art sure 
thy mace will not fail on the next trial?” he con- 
tinued, repeating the words which the man-at- 
arms had imprudently uttered, in beholding 
Charles ride off after his accidental encounter 
with Louis, 

The mace-bearer neither changed color nor 
appeared to falter as the monarch's mocking 
words fell upon his ears. He only raised his 
eyes, and asked quietly, 

“Am I to be put to death at once for this, or 
must I be tortured?” 


“ Death! dost fear death, knave?"' demanded 
Louis, in return. 

“T fear nothing—I have outlived fear!” re- 
turned the man. “ There ia nought that Kings 
or Dukes can do that I cannot bear without mur- 
muring !”’ 

“Hah, by Heaven!” eried Louis. ‘Such 
knaves as thou are dangerous to both Kings and 
Dukes! But, answer me—and since thou fear- 
est nothing, I will threaten nought—why didst 
seek the life of Duke Charles this day?” 

* Because—I hate him!” 
bearer. 

“And dost thou hate me, also—the King of 
France 1" 

“T knew no other than Charles of Burgundy 
in my hatred!" replied the man, 


replied the mace- 


“And thou would'st kill him, my good friend 
—thou hungerest after his life—thou would'st 
be revenged for some wrong done unto thee by 
the Duke of Burgundy ?”’ 

“It is true—I hunger for the life of the 
tyrant!” 

“Friend! thou art a bold man—and for thy 
Go thy ways 
James Grosset!” The 
“T find 


resumed 


boldness I will do thee no harm. 
in peace! What, ho! 
knight presented himeelf at the door. 
nought against this man, Sir James!” 
the King. ‘Let him be at liberty to bestow 
himnself where he will! Good-night, Sir James!” 

The King turned and fixed his eye upon the 
mace-bearer, Who followed the French knight 
The gaze of Louis was sharp 
It said to the man-at-armes 


as he departed. 
and full of meaning. 
—“‘I give thee liberty—that thou mayst kill 
Charles of Burgundy.” (TO BE CONTINUED.) 





FRroM NICARAGUA AND CALIFORNIA—WALKER 
Coming HomMe—82,000,000 IN| GOoLD.—NEW 
York, Dee. 27, 10 o'clock, P. M.—The steamship 
Northern Light has just arrived, with California 
dates to the Sth inst. The Northern Light brings 
$2,000,000 in gold from California. 

Among her passengers is Gen. Walker, who, 
with one hundred and fifty of his men were cap- 
tured by Commodore Paulding, of the U. 8. 
frigate Wabash. The General is on parole. 
The men were placed on board the U. 8. sloup- 
of-war Saratoga to be couveyed to Norfolk. 

The lake and river steamers on the San Juan 
have been handed over to Messrs, Garrison & 
Morgan. These steamers had been captured by 
Gen. Walker, but were retaken by an exped.- 
tion from the Wabash. 

Fort Castillo had also been captured by Gen. 
Walker, and a party of fifty Americans, under 
Col. Anderson, still beld possession of it, a8 well 
as the river San Juan. Anderson has a supply 
of provisious for three months, with six pieces 
of artillery and an abundance of ammunition, 

Capt. Engle, of the Wabash, is & passenger on 
board the Northern Light, and is a bearer of 
despatches to Washington. 

The river steamer C. Morgan, ecized by Com- 
modore Paulding, was put in charge of the Ame- 
rican Consul at Greytown. 

The expedition that captured Gen, Walker 
aud his men, consisted of 350 men lauded from 
the frigate Wabash 

Heavy rains had commenced falling in Cali- 
fornia, reviving trade and imparting uew vigor 
to the mining operations. 

Six hundred Chinese have left San Francisco 
in vessels bound to China ports. 

The San Franciséo markets were quiet, but 
money was active and in demand. 

Martinez has been elected President of Nica- 
ragua, and he is making active preparations for 
an energetic war on Costa Rica. He has sent 
a force of four hundred men against Colonel 
Anderson, for the purpose of recapturing Fort 
Castillo. 





IMPORTANT FROM MEXICO—COMONFORT 
SUPREME DictaTror.—Comonfort has made a 
Louis Napoleon move in Mexico—overturned the 
Constitution, broken up the Federal Congress, 
and declared himeelf absolute Dictator. The 





people seem well satisfied with the change. 





Par*+, De cember 3, 1857. 
Mr. Editor of the Post: 

Six cometa at a time are decidedly “too much 
ofa good thing.” To the terrible 
accidenta” in my last, must now be added an- 
other powder magazine explosion, which has 
just taken place at St. Petersburg, and in which 
eleven soldiers have lost their lives ; and another 
fallen edifice, béing a portion of the Fort of 
Vincennes, on the outskirts of Paris, in which 
seventeen soldiers have perished. The Empe- 
ror went in all haste to the scene of the disas- 
ter, and remained there a couple of hours, su- 
perintending the efforts that were being made 
to rescue the’victims buried under the mass of 
fallen brickwork. We have also had a smal! 
powder explosion in a garret in this city, which 
took off a part of the roof of the house, and kill- 
ed one or two of the inhabitants of the upper 
rooms. 

As to the terrible catastrophe at Mayence, 
the loss of property and of life caused by it, ap- 
pears to be even greater than was feared. All 


and numbers of persons have died of the inju- 
ries received. 

From catastrophes to teare is an easy transi- 
tion, though tears are not always the sign of 
unmitigated sorrow, especially when called forth 
by some moving representation of the drama. 
Thus, the play of M. Mario Uchard, La Fiammi- 
na, Which came out last epring, and which has 
just been brought out anew at the Theatre 
Francois, is crowded by an admiring public, 
though every one knows he or she must be pre- 
pared to go through with the process known as 
“erying one’s eyes out,” in the course of the 
evening. This very effective and affecting 
drama is simple enough in its plot, but so ad- 
mirably worked up in its detaila, and #0 ekill- 
fully acted, that its effect is irresistible. The in- 
terest of the piece turns on the sacredness of 
the maternal relation, and the folly of those 
who, from vanity and ambition, neglect the duties 
that alone can lead to happiness. So touching 
are the last scenes of this play, that the audi- 
ence, grave and gay, old and young, gentlemen 
na well as ladies, weep away as though at an 
Enstern funeral. It is impossible to help it; 
and eyes are made sore, and pocket-handker- 
chiefs are exceeded, from one end of the house 
to the other; only a few particularly callous in- 
dividuals maintaining their equanimity, like old 
salts amidet a shipful of land-lubbers on first 
putting out to sea. A friend of mine, who was 
at the theatre when 
brought out, was in the box exactly opposite 
the Emperor's, and was much amused by seeing 
how, as they got into the pathetic part, one of 


La Fiammina was first 


the Empress's hands stole up slyly to one eye, 
the other hand stealing up the next minute to 
the other eye, evidently to intercept a tell-tale 
drop that she did not eare to acknowledge ; and 
how, aa the pathetica got deeper and deeper, the 
gloved fingers no longer sufficed, and she was 
obliged to have recourse to her handkerchief. 
So it went on for some time, the play getting 
constantly more and more pathetic, and the 
handkerchief doing more and more constant 
duty, until, towards the close of the piece, she 
suddenly turned to the Emperor, and whisper- 
ed a few words, on which the latter burst out 
laughing, put his hand into his pocket, drew out 
his handkerchief, and gave it to her; the Em- 
press taking it with evident avidity and pro- 
ceeding to mop up her eyes and nose with a 
vigor that showed how much she had been in 
need of the timely assistance, her own being no 
doubt as wet as though dipped in a bucket of 
water, The Emperor, hard-hearted monater! 
had not shed a tear; so that he waa well able 
to come to the reacue of hia wite's red eves, 
That the Empress is really a kind-hearted wo- 
Yet she 
can sit out the horrore of a bull-fight, not only 


man is conceded by all who know her 


without repugnance at the frightful sufferings of 
the doge and bulls, and, too often, of the men- 
combatants also, but actually enjoys the sight 
with all the delight of one who finds herself in 
her natural element! So much for tlie pervert- 
ing influences of education and habit! 

Since the birth of her son, she has taken under 
her especial patronage ali the Infant Sthools 
(salles d’asile) of the country; and accordingly 
her bust is placed in all the school-rooms, with 
that of the Emperor, and the children pray for 
her as their “ patroness.”” Reports of progress 
are addressed to her; and her authorization is 
sought for all the changes the administration seer 
fit to introduce into their management. 

In this, she does, however, but follow the ex- 
ample of the Orleans princes; for, whatever may 
be the verdict of posterity with regard to the po- 
litical tendencies of the latter part of the reign 
of Louis Philippe, there can be but one senti- 
ment as regards the personal action of the Queen 
and the other members of the Royal Family. 
The records of the period are full of incidents 
that show how kindly and how generously alive 
they were to all the claims of charitable effort; 
and how graciously as well as heartily their aid 
was given. In turning over the pages of the 
Ami del’ Enfance,—a journal devoted to the ad- 
vocacy of the Infant Schools which, under the 
name of Salles d' Asile established 
“rance during the early part of the Monarchy of 
July, and are now a recognized and most im- 
portant feature in the National Education of the 


were in 


country—I was struck with the many evidences 
of kindly interest in these sciola contained in 
the old numbers of that periodical. 

Thus, on the eve of the baptism of the little 
Count of Paris, shortly after the lamentable 
death of the Duke of Orleans, the Duchess, in 
order to impress on her son's mind the subject 
and importance of the Infant Schools, took the 





“chapter of | 


| try school not fur from Paris, were busy in | departure, Eugénie, with clasped 


‘ ‘ | lig “ he ides of Ung ¥ Juee 
the houses in the city are more or less injured ; | lighted at the idea of seeing the Queen 





child to the vast hall of the Model Sehool in the 
rue St. Hippolite, founded by M. Cochin,—one of | 
the maitres of the’ city, and famous for his devo- | 
tion to the cause of popular progress—where | 
deputations from all the Infant Schools of Paria | 
were convened to meet him. The deputations, 

consisting of twelve children from each school, | 
were placed in groups down the length of the | 
hall, each with a banner bearing the name of the | 
school it represented, and headed by its Director | 
or Directrese. There were five hundred children | 
in the hall—together with the Lady-Inspectresses 


chosen by each ward of the city to examine into | with the Queen, hastened to do as the Queen | 


the affairs of ite Infant School; the members of | 
the Municipal, Central, and Superior School- | 
Committees, the Prefect of the Seine, M. Cochin, | 
and M. Rendu, another very active and promi- | 
nent member of the Educational body. 
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est of the schools. 


ueual good sense and diacrimination, to the vari- 
ous groups, and passing out into the play ground, 
the illustrious visitors took their seats in an ele- 
gant tent erected for their accommodation. The 
children now formed inte two files, the boys on 


past the tent, singing verses composed in honor 


On another oocasion, the children in a coun- 


the hall, addressing a few kindly words, with her | listened attentively to what had been gor 


whispered to his mother, and then, ta 
| pretty little purse from his pocket, he off 
to Eugénie, saying, 

| “Dome the pleasure to aegep this, 
buy with it the cakes and the toys that 


‘ 


one side, and the girle on the other, and marched | got to keep for yourself.” 


| The child was so overwhelmed with je 


of the oceasion, and filing off, to the right and gratitude, that she burst into tears, while 
left of the tent, to take part in a collation pro- | children of the school who perfectly appreg 
vided for them by the Duchees’s orders in the | the kindness of the Queen to their little fave 
name of the young Heir Apparent. On leaving, | broke out into spontaneous cries of Vie 
the Duchess left 2,000 frangs with the Lady-Iu- | reine ! 
spectresses, to be devoted to the aid of the poor- de Paris! like true little Frenchmen and F 


vice la Duchesse d'Orléans! virele G 


women as they were 
The royal visitors now rose, and teok 
eer! 


} 


their usual exercises, when the sound of carri- | claring that she should “pray le bon J 


ages waa heard approaching, the teacher was | bless them, every day of her life y” 
informed that the Queen, the Duchess of Or- | 


Who would have dreau ed, ut the pe 


leans, and the Count of Paria, were coming to | thie visit took place, only a dozen y 


visit the school 


The children were at once in | that, within four years from that time 

| os . 
| a state of great excitement, and extremely de- | Family would be driven forth aa exiles 
The | their native land; and that another re@@h 


teacher had but a moment in whieh to remind | would have paved the way for the eatab 


them that they must be very quiet, and very 


| polite and orderly, and te place as monitress a 


iG? 
| little girl ealled Eugénie Durand, who was the 


of another dynasty’ And who would ver 
to predict the fate that may be awaiting 


present little “ heir-apparent,” who is eur 


ornament and favorite of the school, for her mo- | ed by an array of courtly and military 


desty, intelligence and admirable disposition, | dance such as Louis Philippe never perm 


when the royal party, with the ladies and gen- | about his family 
tlemen of their suite, reached the door, where | they have occasionally seen 


People have assured me 
the Queen, Mad 


they were received by the teacher, who con- Adelaide, and the young Princess, in omnibus 


} 


ducted them to seats hastily placed for their ac- | going about perfectly tacog., and only recogni 


commodation at the upper end of the school- | by one or two who happened to identify th 


room; and on the Queen's expressing her de- 
sire to see the children go through with their 
exercises, the teacher signed to the little moni- 
tress to conduct the lesson, The little people 
sang one or two of their usual songs, and then 
went through various exercises, with only an 
teacher; this little 
monitress, though her heightened color showed 


oceasional word from = the 
that she felt the post of honor she occupied to 
be rather a trying one, going through with her 
part with a modesty, intelli- 
gence that surprised and delighted the visitors 


simplicity and 


When the exercises were over, servants in 
the royal livery brought in a great basket of 
cakes, which, at the teacher's desire, Eugénie 
distributed among her companions; this was 
followed by the entrance of another valet with 
another basket, coutaining toys, which were 
distributed in like manner. When the distri- 
bution was, to the great joy of the children, 
terminated, the Prince remarked to his mother 
and the Queen, 

“ Tlow very singular it is that this little girl 
should have given away all the enkes and toys, 
and have kept nothing for herself! Is she a 
teacher? But she is very little to be a mis- 
tress!” 

“No, my son,” replied the Duchess, “ she is 
not a mistress; but it appears that she ia a very 
excellent child, for you see how much confidence 
the Directress seems to have in her.” 

The Queen, as much interested in the matter 
as her grandson, thereupon inquired of the 
Directress who the monitress was? 

** Madame,” replied the Directress, ‘ she is 
the very best and sweetest little creature it 
would be possible to find. She is really as use- 
ful to me as a grown person could be, and all 
the children are extremely fond of her. She 
has lost her father; and her mother is very 
poor, though an excellent woman, and a very 
good and industrious sempstress. On account 
of the mother’s poverty, and because we are 
all so fond of her, I have obtained permission of 
the School Committee to keep her here a little 
longer, though she is already seven years old, 
and consequently past the age for ataying in 
school.” 

“You have acted wisely in so doing,” return- 
ed the Queen, “1 know how motherly an inte- 
reat you tuke in all that concerns the children 
of the school. 
we should like to talk to her.”’ 


Pray send the little girl to us; 


“ Your Majesty will make the poor child very 
happy!” replied the teacher, who had had her 
own reasons for bringing the little monitress un- 
der the especial notice of the royal visitors, and 
who now desired her little protégé to come 
forward. 

The Count of Paris inquired of her why she 
had kept nothing for herself when distributing 
the cakes and toys? 
little girl, “I 
Directress had chosen me to 


* Monseigneur,” replied the 
thought, as the 
conduct the exercises of my companions, that 
l ought to be like «a mother to them; that I 
ought to give all the cakes and toys to them, 
and keep nothing for myself.” 

“Very right, ma chére petite,” said the Queen, 
“but nevertheless, you must have something 
for yourself. Tell me what you would like to 
have /” 

The poor child was so much affected by the 
Queen's kindness, that she could hardly venture 
areply, but after a moment's hesitation, she 
exclaimed— 

“Oh, madame, madame, since my dear father 
died, my poor mother has had such hard work 
to gain a livelihood, and I am so unhappy when 
I think how little I can do to help her!” 

“ What father !’ 
Queen. 

‘He had been a soldier; and after that he was 


was your inquired the 


He was very good; and as long as 


But 


a workman. 
he lived we had everything we wanted. 


he has been dead nearly a year, and my poor | 


mother often weeps when we speak of him.” 


“And what does your mother do,” asked the 


Queen 

“She is a sempstreas, madame,” 
the cbild; “ but ehe often cannot get work. After 
ny father died she applied for a place as linen- 


answered 


woman at the chateau of Versailles; because we 


| were told that such places were given to the 


widows of soldiers who had beeu wounded like 
my father. But she hae obtained nothing.” 


“And what is mother’s name?” in- 
quired the Queen. 


“Madame Durand,” replied the child. 


your 


you may give me a sheet of paper, and pen, and 
some ink.” 
Eugénie, not a little sgitated by her colloquy 


had bidden her. The Queen took the paper, 
wrote a few lines, and folding it up, gave it te 
the child. 

“Give that to your mother,” pursued the 


} Queen, “ she will see to whom she is to present 


- 
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under their veila and shawls, and who, of cou 


| did not venture to show them that they we 
| recognized. 


And the little Spanish Prinee, be 
a few days ago, and over whose birth the BS 
Spaniards to make wond 

manifestations in the way of festivale and Pt 


are preparu “ 


jJoicings, who ean MULp prerme that he will ever r’ 


over that beautiful country, unless he rows 't 


a good deal wiaer than can well 
under the training of his despotic ma ath 
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From Kansas.--Sr Lotrs, Dee 9 
Democrat has advices from Lecomptpa, 
the proceedings of the Legislature. An aé 
been passed submitting the Calhoun Consti 
tion to a vote of the people of the Territory, o 
the 5th of January, in three forms, viz:—Fireé 
the Constitution with slavery; secoad, the Com 
stitution without slavery; and third, against th® 
Constitution. one 

Stringent measures have been adopted 
watching the polls on the 2Ist, commit © 
ving been appointed for each preeinct,to tal 
the names of all the voters, so as to detect 
falae returns, 

An exciting affray has oceurred at Doni 
in which a Free State man named Lat v3 
murdered . 

The report of Gen. Lane's death proves to be 
falee } 

The Legislature passed an net repealing thé 
law authorizing the Constitutional ConventionSS 

The militia law passed over Gov. Stanton’ 
veto. ‘The law appoiote a Major Gegpral, (Gen, 
Lane) with eight Brigadiers, an Adjutant, and, 
full military organization 

Str. Louts, Dee. 24.—A_ Kanena letter recei- 
ved by the Democrat, says that on the evenin 
of the 16th inst., a battle occurred at Fort Scoté,¢ 
between the pro-slavery and the free State men; 
in which five of the former were killed, inclu-- 
ding Blake Little, a member of the recent Le-“ 
compton Convention. Several were wounded @ 
on both sides, and twenty free State men were fy 
taken prisoners and confined in the fort. The 
difficulties grew out of Clark, accused of being ~ 
the murderer of Barber, two years since, going ® 


~ 


about accompanied by a sheriff's officer col- eq 


lecting taxes from the free State men, seizi 
property in default of the payment of taxes, an 
making prosecutions under the Territorial rebel- 
lion law. 

The Missourians are said to be assembled in 
strong force along the border, and more fighting 
is apprehended. 

The Territorial Executive Committee hae 
2s a call for re-aseembling the Délegate 

‘onvention, held at Lawrence on the Yad inat., 
to take place ou the 23rd, for the purpose of 
considering the beat course to pursue in con- 
sequence of the Legislature having failed to 
submit the Topeka Conefitution, along with 
the Lecompton Constitution, to a vote of the 
people. 

WASHINGTON, Dee. 27, 1857. 

The Union prints a letter from Chief-Justice 
Williams of Kansas, dated Lecompton, Dec. 16, 


w 


i. 


relative to the disturbances at Fort Scott, which ag 


he says were not caused by an attempt to collect 
taxes, but by the lawless, vielent bigher law 
Lane men committing unprovoked outrages apon 
Pro-Slavery men, who are now besieged in Fort 
Scott. Judge Williams is a Petnsylvanian. 
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From Kansas.—The Cincinnati Gazette haa 
tulvices from Kansas to the 17th. The Legiala- 
ture bad passed “ An Act repealing an Aet, en- 
titled an Act to provide for taking a census, and 
election for Delegates to a Convention,” over 
the veto of Gov. Stanton. In the Heuse the 
vote stood 29 to 1; in the Senate the vote for it 
was unanimous. 

A rumor that both Messrs. Walker and Stan- 
ton have been removed by the President, waa 
received from Lexington on the 17th, and had 
been generally accredited at Leeuinpton through 
the day. It has caused little excitement, al- 
most every one saying,— Just as I expected.” 

The Gazette's correspondent adds :—* The 
President’s Message was not received at Le- 
compton until to-night. Gov. Stanton immedi- 
ately had that portion of it relating te Kansas 
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affairs printed and circulated in the Legisla~ ge 


ture. During a recess of the House, a meeting 

was organized, and it was read aloud, elteiting 

hisees, groans, and many expressions of ridi- 
’ ” 

¢cuie. 





tw” What a blessed change for society it 
would be if all the numerous rascals now upon 
the turf were under it instead ! 





ta To the truly poetical soul evil and wrong 
are repulsive ; they are mutilations of the pure 
and perfect and beautiful, which alone it loves. 
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PHILADELPHIA CATTLE M yet. 
} ' eat War 


Dec. & The followiny snies were mic 


| dell’s Avenue Drove Yard:—46 Uhio, Blum & Co s¥e 
; « « le uve are ; 1 uih dy, 9 Own 


salt- 
PY Baker, 9@ rub 


10; 14 do. Franks, 9@10; 41 Cuester co, A KRenne 
@l0y; 3 de, Reldebsugh, Helv y; 2 do, Coutes & 
Trainer, >X @10\4; 16 do, Abrahams, 9@l; ¥6 Ohio, 
Carr & MeQuald, 94 29%; 2 Western 
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* Very good,” continued the Queen, “ now at 9a9%e 





9%; W Cnuester co, Baldwin, 9@10 Che supply of 
Sheep was not equal to the demand, the offerings ooly 
amounted to 2000 head—these were sold at from $3 to 
4.50 eh, and from 0 to Owe dressed. 150 Cows were 
disposed of at from 835 to W for mileh Cows, and 
from #20 to W for dry The demand for Hogs ang the 
price remain about (he same as at our last report 


NEW YORK MARKETS. 

Dec. 26.—~BREADS t UF FS—P lour advanced, 11,000 
bbi« sold at $4,26e4.20 for State, and $4,7544 © for 
Obio, Southern unchanged. Wheat declined, 11,600 
bush sold at €1,75@1,00 for yellow Lard declined \e 


COTTON—The marbet is lower under the Persia’s 
news, but has not fairty opened; the transactions te- 
day were on a basis of 9c for Middling Uplands 

COF FEE—We only hear of sales of 150 bags Mara- 
caibo at 10% alle 

SUGARS—Refined are in moderate request at full 
prices; the sales are [00 hhds Porto Ricoat /@7Xc, and 
a few hhds Cuba at 6a6\e 

MOLASSES—The feeling is steady, but nothing of 
- importance has been done. 
aa oO Are quiet at Sefe for common to choice 


7s. 
WHISKEY—The market is lower, with consider- 
able offering; sales of 600 bbis at Weic. 
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EUROPEAN NEWS. 


Days LaTer—Lucknow To BE RE- 
ED—<FINANCIAL CRISIS STILL RAGING 
HAMBURG. 
a 
wt Persia arrived at New York on the 25th, 
three days’ later news. 
) 


tA 





, the I]th, the Bank Indemnity bill 

a third time and passed. 
rl of Shaftesbury called attention to, 
pped the Government on, the subject 
h scheme of immigration for free 


Clarendon gave it as his belief that the 
ch plan had unquestionably a tendency to 
ve the slave trade, but stated that the 
gest assurances had been received from the 

Government that they had no such in- 
ion; indeed@yit was their ultimate design to 

podon the system. 
we the Commons, Mr. Vernon Smith announced 
the King of Delhi had been promised that 
Bfe should be spared, as under no other cir- 
Pytances could his capture have been ef- 
he Chancellor moved for a Select Committee 
aquire into the operations of the Bank Act 
4, and of the Bank Act of Scotland and 
nd of 1845; and that the Committee be in- 
ected to inquire into the causes of the recent 
mercial distress, and to investigute how far 
a been affected by the laws for regulating 
issue of bank notes payable on demand. 
r considerable debate the amendment was 
by 117 to 295, and the original motion 
agreed to. 
ord Palmerston stated that the House would 
on the 12th, (the day the steamer sailed,) 
eive the Royal Assent to the indemnity 
and he then proposed to adjourn till the 4th 
February. 
be Leviathan had only been moved a few 


Tue (Uran Expeprrion —WaAsHincTon, 
Dec. 26.—The Secretary of War this afternoon 
received a telegraphic despatch from Lieut 

| General Scott, dated at New York, in which 
| General Scott save he has received good news 
| from the Utah Expedition. Cols. Johnson and 
| Smifh’s commands and the trains were up with 
Col. Alexander, and the whole body were march- 
| ing upon Fort Bridger, which was only sixteen 
miles off, on November 7th. The troops were 
| in high spirits. There was just snow enough on 
the ground to protect the grase from fire 

WasuineTon, Dec, 26.—The War Depart- 
ment this morning received despatches con- 
firmatory of previous advices, that all the troops 
of the Utah Expedition were concentrated near 

| Fort Bridger, in comparatively comfortable 
quarters. 
| infantry from the Mormons is un‘rue 

The vacant landa heretofore withdrawn from 
sale or entry, Iving outeide of #ix miles on each 
side of the lands granted to lowa iu 1-56, for 
railway purposes, having been released, they 

| will be restored to private eutry at the sev 


ruary next. 





Tue Hon. Henry 8. Foote was in New Or- 


| leans the other day, and is said to have recei- 
| ved a desp»tch from Washington calling him 
} there. 
Robt. J. Waiker and Senator Douglas. Tae New 
Orleans Delta says :—Gen. Foote, we also learn, 


is about to establish himself for the practice of | * 
the law at Memphis, with a residence in De Soto |” 


county, Mise. 


the legalization of the sudpension of specie 
| payments by the banks, but the bill was passed 
over the veto, by the Legislature, by a two- 
| third vote. 

THE contracts for engraving the plates of the 
treasury notes have been made, and the latter 
will be iasued in about two weeks. They will 
be of the denominations of one huudred, five 
hundred, and one thousand dollars. 





Boarp OF HEALTH.—The number of deaths 
during the past week in this city was lix— 
Adults 72, and children 76. 





WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


BREADSTUFFS—The depression noted at the close 
of last week has been increased by the unfavorable 
tenor of the late European advices, and with moderate 
receipts, anaccumulatif® stock, and avery limited in- 
quiry for both export and home consumption, prices 
have fallen off 12y¢ @& bbl. The sales for shipment 
comprise only 4000 barrels at $1.“7¢@5 for standard 
brands: $1@5,50 for extra, and $5.50@5.75 for extra 
family. The sales to the retailers and bakers have 
been limited, within the range of the same quotations 
Rye Flour is dull and 124%¢ @& bbl lower. Sinall 





salegat S41. Corn Meal is scarce. About 400 barrels 
Pennsylvania sold at $3, and 100 barrels Brandywine at 
£3.37 & barrel 

GRAIN—There has beena fair amount of Wheat 
offering during the past week, but the demand for it 
is limited, and prices have again declined 5a6c ¥ 
bus. Sales of 15,000 bushels at 75c to &1,14 for Red, 
and &1 to 81.22 for White—closing at $1.05@1,10 for 
good Red. and 81,12@1,15 for White. 2000 bushels 
ve sold at 70@72c. which is adecline. Corn has been 
dull and prices are lower. Sales of 21,000 bushels new 
Yellow at Xi@55c—according to dryness, and 2000 
bushels old do, at 6=c. Oats are dull, and prices have 
declined. About 10,000 bushels were dispos a of at Ba 
35¢ & bus for Delaware and Maryland, closing at the 
lowest rate, and 35c for Pennsylvania 

PROVISIONS— The market continues extremely 
quiet, and the stocks are too small to admit of exten- 
sive transactions Prices generally are weak The de- 
mand for Pork has been quite limited. Sales of Mess 
at $162 16,25, casb, and Prime at $15.50, on time. City 
packed Mess Beef seils slowly for ships’ stores at $17 
@i8 @ bbl, caso. Dressed Hogs have been coming 
forward freely Bzcon—Hax been extremely quiet. and 

rices are a out nominal. Small sales of Hams from 
0% to 13c for plain and fancy canvassed. In Sides 
and Shouleers nothing doing. The receipts of Bulk 
Meats bave fallen off. Sates at 9c ¥ th, 60 days, for 
Hams; Sec for Sides, and 63¢ for Shoulders oe) wad 
Is coming forward more freely, and meets a limited 
inquiry. Small sales of bbls at 10@10%c, and keys at 
lic & tb, 60 days Some Jerseysold at lic. Butter 
remains without change, except a jittle more inquiry 
for Roll at 16@22c Y th Solid packes sells slowly at 
alse, cash. Prices of Cheese and Egys continue as 
last quoted 

BARK—The receipts and stocks of Quercitron con- 
tinue small, but there is not much demand for it 
Small sales of No. Lat $26 #& ton. No Tanners’ Bark 
offering. 

BEESWAX—Is unchanged. 
Yellow at 2kc @ bb, cash 

CANDLES—There is not much demand for Ada- 
mantine, and only 600 boxes city manufactured were 
disposed of at 20c Y tb on time. Sperm are dull at 
42 cents 

COAL—Continues to meet a very limited inquiry 
both for shipment and home ey 7 and the 
supply is in excess of the demand. Prices, however, 
have undergone no change, and the present depression 
will be likely to continue until there is some revival in 
the Iron and other manufacturing interests. Bitumi- 
nous Coal is not wanted 

COFFE E—The demand has been limited, but hold- 
ers are firm at the improvement noted last week ; 
sales of 600 bays Rio at 9X 710% & th, on time. A 
cargo of Wr7 bags Rio has arrived since our last no- 


Small sales of good 





since the departure of the Adriatic, owing 
the giving way of the mooring tackle. It 
feared. as the vessel had reached a slighter 
ine, that her progress would be even slower 
pn it had been. 
n Embaseador bad arrived in Englard from 
nd to demand, oflicially, for the Prince of | 
ange, the hand of the Princess Alice. 
pia.—Lucknow still held out, although no | 
Mmunication had been had with the besieged | 
vy fighting and slaughter is said to have oc- 


be column, 5,000 strong, on the 3rd of No- 
mber, under command of Brigadier Grant, 
ned Alumbagh only three miles from 
acknow. 
Nena Sahib was believed to be in command of | 
rebels before Lucknow. 
INo fresh outbreaks are reported, and the re- 
ilion is represented as subsiding throughout | 
country. 
he strength of the enemy around Lucknow 
estimated at 70,000, but it was nevertheless | 
nsidered certain that the garrison could hold | 
till the 10th of November, before which time 
Colin Campbell would be before Lucknow 
th an army of 4,000 men, including his own | 
ghland brigade, 500 cavalry, aud a very heavy 
n of artillery. 
It ie stated that during the siege of Delhi the | 
poye took all the wounded Europeans they 
uld catch, and burned them alire. The charred | 
dies, tied to stakes, were found by the storin- 
with the Queen's buttone still recognizable. 
pps were pouring into India at the rate of 
thousand a week. 
Belgium elections took place on the 12th, 
, a0 far as known, the result was decidedly in 
pr of the Liberals. 
A dispatch from Hamburg of the 11th, says: 
The crisis is becoming yet more alarming. A 
eral break up of credit seems imminent. The 
pnate will sit in permanence.” 
The bullion in the Bank of France continues 
increase, aud a etill further reduction in the 
te of discount was anticipated. 
Pa .8, Saturday, Dec. 12—An extraordinary 
Tee grants a credit of 1,000,000 france to 
rde alleviating the sufferings of the unemploy- 
workmen. ; 
General Edgar Ney ie named Prince de la 
oskown. 
The city article in The Times of the 12th save: 
he demand for money is gradually diminishing, 
hd a belief ie entertained that when a reduction 
the bank rate is commenced, the downward 
ovement wil! be rapid.” Gold was daily flow- 
B inte the bank in large sums. The returns 
r the week ending Dec. 9, show an increase in 
¢ bullion of £703,022, the amount held being 
8,069 420. 


| 
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Livenroot. Dec 12 —Cotton —The Brokers’ Circu 

reports a limited demand throughout the week 
d adepressed fe: ag. With an increased desire to 
. oy in descriptions qd. lower for both 
Breadstutts Messrs Richardson Spence & Co.. re- 
prt that F tour has rex »*vered the dec lin: adv ised pee 
driatic, Wheat firmer, and inferior Red advanced 
2d since Tuesday: Corn dull, at a redux tion of Is 

quarter. Richardson Brothers eall the advance in 
ferior W heat 2a3d_. and the decline in Corn 6d. on 
ixed and Yellow, and lads on White The Bro- 
ors’ Circular report a decline on the week of 4d oa 
heat, lets 6d. on Flour, and lels 64 on Corn 


Provisions—Messrs. Bigland, Athy: Co 
tehardson, Spence & Co . report Reet ~< = 
ected. Bacon dull, and almost nominal. Lard st{!i 
poping; Tallow steady, Cheese, large arrivals. and 
fers willing to accept rather lower prices 
Ashes quiet. Sugar quiet, and favoring 


me. - Cofive, me sulee. Rice, sales of Carolina at 


| cash and on time 


| sina Oranges, and another of Lemons, has been partly 


| Vana Oranges are 8 ‘dling at $646.50 # bbl 


| at 50c & Wh. cash, for Crude. and 70c for Clarified. 


| demand. 


and irregular Rosin in 


ice 

COPPER—Is dull. In the absence of sales, we 
quote English Sheathing at 28c and Yellow Metal at 
2c w th, 6 mos 

COTTON—The reecipts and stocks have been small. 
The market continues unsettled, and the few transac- 
tions reported are at very irregular prices: they only 
comprise about 160 bales Upland at 11 to Me # bh, 


DRUGS AND DYES—The trade generally is dull, 
with very limited transactions. Among them were 
150 casks Soda Ash at 2¥ @3 yc. 6 mos 

FEATHERS—Are but little inquired after 
sales of Western at aise # th, cash 

FISH —Doring the past week the market has been 
dull for all deseriptions, and we again slightly reduce 
our quotations for Mackerel. Sales of 200 bbls were 
made on terms 5 private, and small lots from store 
at 810.5041! @ bbl for medium Noi's; $9,504@10 for 
No 2's; and 89 for No 3's—mostly at our lowest figures. 
Codfish sell at $3.25. Pickled Herring are dall.— 
Sales from the wharf at $3,50, andin a small way from 
store at S4 

FRUIT—The demand for Raisins is fair, and 3000 
packages sold at #2.2542.3) @ box. Acargo of Mes- 


Simall 


disposed of from the wharf on terms kept secret. Ha- 
50 bags 
Walnuts soldat 1l04c; 50 do Soft Shelled Almonds at 
Xe, and 25 do Filberts at 8c @ th, on t*me. ‘The re- 
ceipts of Dried Fruit have been much‘ smaller, and 
Apples meet a fair inquiry from 6% to7Xe & bb for 
Southern and Western. Dried Peaches are selling at 
9@ i2c for unpared quarters and halves. Green Apples 
are selling at $2 to tos # bbl, and Cranberries from 
86 to 9 S 
GINSENG—Continues scarce The last sales were 


HE“ P—Is quiet, and witoout transactions 

HIDES—<Are dull, and no sales have been mages 

HOrPS—The demand is limited, and the sales only 
in small lots at 7@lic @ th for new crop Eastern and 
Western 

IND|GO—Prices are firm, but there is little or no 


IRO —The depression noted in the market for 
weeks past stll continaes, and the sales of Pig Metal 
are unimportant Prices of scotch Piy Iron are entire- 
ly nominal. In Bar and Boiler fron limited sales 
are making at former rates 

LE «aD—Continues dull, and 

ited 

LE . THER—Continnes in limited request. 

LUMBER —There bas been it. le or no demand, and 
the sales have been unimportant 

MOLASSES— The marset remains extremely quiet, 
and the onty sales reported are 50 bbis Cienfuegos at 
Wye; 400 Bbls new crop New Orleans, the first of the 
season, at 37 Kc, on time, and some New York Suyar 
House at 27.43%5c. casa 

NAVAL STORES—A small sale of fine Rosin at St 
# bbl. cash. Tar and Pitch sell only ina small way 
at former rates. There is a steady demand for Spirits 
of Turpentine, and further sales have been made at 
444 ic. cash 

OLLS—Abeout 100,000 ths Palm Oil sold on terms 
kept secret) The salesof Fish Oils are confined to 
small lots from store at 75a@78c for Crude Whale, and 


no sales have been re- 


The reported adversea of the fifth \ 


eral | 
| land offices in that State, on the I5th of Feb- | 


It is presumed that he sympathizes with | 


THE Governor of Georgia vetoed the Act ree | ‘ 
cently passed by the Legislature, providing for | 


| Solvent banks 


| Solvent banks 


ouaas «itn 
ee 


wae ayes 
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| THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
May be obtained weekly at the Periodical Depots of 

| DEXTER & BROTHER, Noa. 14 and 16 Ann St, N.Y. 
ROSS & TOUSEY, No. 121 Nassau St., N.Y. 
HENRY TAYLOR, Baltimore, Md, 
BIURNHAM, FEDERHEN & CO., Boston, Mass, 
SAFPFORD & PARK, Norwich, Conn, 
HUNT & MINER, Pittsburg. 
MeNALLY & CO., 75 Dearborn St., Chicago, I), 
4. GUNTER, No. 99 Third St, Louisville, Ky. 
HAGAN & BROTHER, Nashville, Tean. 
PRLI ADAMS, Davenport, lowa. 
LE. SEMON, Richmond, Va. 
MILTON BOULEMET, Mobile, Ala. 

1 J.C. MORGAN, New Orleans, La. 

| JAMES DAVENPORT, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Periodica the United 


ates hay 


lealers generally throughout 











HOOFLANDS GERMAN BITTERS. 
Prepared by Dr. C. M. Jackson, M8 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa 
READ WHAT IS SAID OF THEM. 


Sort, Courtland Co., N. Y.. March 2st, 1857. 
M. Jackson, Dear Sir-—in bevarf of the aftliet- 
few lines o you. I have sulfered and doctored 
thaow bow to pity those ina likecondition. Un 
«al taking your Bitters last summer. I was 
voything, or even to sit up any cousiderabie 
i Before Thad takea the first bottle] felt like 
pn. aodnow, after having contimued the use of them 
m the worst season of the vear, Jama! te 
ry duu. To say the least, I think I have re- 
penefit from the Bitters than all other medi- 
inken. I have not only used Gour Bitters 
. en bettles aud partsof bottles to those 
t Dyspepsia and Liver Complaint, and in 
teil ine they have taken no medicine so 
» Bitters. Respecttullv yours, 
JAMES VON BENSCHOTER 
| by druze:sts or storekeepers in 
ace in the United States, Cunsdas, 
th America, at 75 cents per bottle. 
——— 
From the New York News. 
i ta pleasu 
knowledge of it4 marits, to recomme 
HAIR KESTORATIVE as the best arti f the kind 
with which we are acquainted, ¢ ewhoch has dene, 
. own observation, all that it claim 1 it 
t rnpled 


Sleort 


re,res'ing upon our absolute 


d Prof. Wood's 


Ts We 


¢ ' 
esteem 1 


under our $—and 
Vining 
» grav hair to its orig 
{1 beauty wierever avy 
grow'b or marred that 
family within a 
exuses related to us, 


»w 


to its 


snr e,in 
olor, and add 
tor drmease bas chec 
This has been proven in 
*amdloin numerons other 
vithowt the knowledge of the proprietor, We have onty 
»add that this most valuable article is for sale by the 
propra at 312 Hrondway, New York. 
CAUTION,— Beware of worthl+as imitations as seve- 
al are already inthe market. ealled by different names, 
"se none unless the words (Professor Wood's Hair Re- 
siorative, Depot, St. Louis, Mo., and New York,) are 
own In Sold byal!l Druggists and Patent 
Medicine Dealers. A'so by all Fancy and Toilet goods 
dealers in the United States and Canadas. 


crow tha 
“d that 


‘ur 


etor, 


he bottle, 





IS CONSUMPTION CURABLE?—We cannot doubt 
that in many cases of seated Consumption a cure has 
been etfected solely by the use of the Wild Cherry pre 
purt 
wo 


} 
ba 


ae Dr. Wistar. Its healing effects are certainly 





A LADY 
WHO HAS BEEN CURED OF GREAT NER- 
VOUS DEBILITY, after many years of misery, desires 
tomake known to all fellow-sutferers the sure means of 
relief. Address, enclosing stamp to pay return postage, 
Mrs. MARY E. DEWITT, Boston, Mass., aud the pre- 
scription will be sent free, by next post. dec2-st 





7 EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR.—Persons 
out of employment may find that which 1s both profitable 
and pleasant by addressins ROBERT SEARS, Pub- 
lisher, 181 William Street, New York. nov23-ti 


~ MARRIAGES. 











[>> Marriage notices must always be accompanied by 
a responsible name. 








ultimo, by the Rev. John Street, Mr. 
sewes, Del. to Miss Mary A, 


On the 2th 
Rovekt H. Hovsron, of 
NayLor, of this eity. 

On the (7th ultimo, by the Rev. W. Blackwood, D. 
D., Mr. Richarpo McCorKkewu, to Miss IsanetLa Mc- 
KNIGHT, both of thiscity. 

On the 15th ultimo, by the Rev. John B. Dales, Mr. 
Hamitton P, Latra,to Miss CHARLOTTE D. CUNNING- 
HAM, both of this city. 

On the Sth ultumo, by the Rev. Edsar M. Levy, Mr. 
Frank I,. NEaGLE, to Miss Fanst£ 8. daughter of the 
late Richard Battuers, both of this city. 

Onthe lS5th ultimo, by the Rev. J. i. Anderson, Mr. 
James MILLER, to Miss Mary Tnompson, both of this 


city. 

On the 16th ultimo, by the Rev. William Suaddards, 
Mr. 8. P. Govwin, to Miss BE. G. Elsensrey, both of 
this city. 

On the 2d Nov. 1855, by the Rev. J. Gordon Maxwell, 
Joun NegeLy, to EvizaBsetH HamMiLtTon, both of this 
city. 

On the 14th May, by the Rev. Joseph H. Kennard, Mr. 
JoserH Stokes, to Lavinia, daughter of the late Thos, 
Kankinson. 

On the 16th ultimo, by the Rev. Allen John, Mr. 
Isaac FE. SuaLicross, to Miss Mary Crasrreg, all 
of Frankford. 

Onthe i6th ultimo, by the Rev. N. M. Jones, Mr. 
Joun J. McKinney, to Mary J. Apamson, both of this 
city. 








DEATHS. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Thirty five cents a line for the firat insertion, 

Thirty cents a line for each subsequent insertion. 

Double column Advertisements—One doliar a line for 
every insertion, 

Ly” Payment is required in advance. 





eset 


eee at 
’ hl ~ 
THE OLD DOMINION COFFEE POT. 
Tus NEW COFFEE POT. fe which a Potent 
has been tasned, possesses this ®ivantage pe all 
eothers:s—You may bol Coffee in at for any lenesth of 
ithou’l © Particle of the strength of arcana ex 
It is well known that. in the ordinary wny « 
ving Cotles, the tine aroma which «ives to the Cof- 
fee its most delicious flavor, passes otf with the vapor, 





tim ¥ 
cap ng 


BS TATE i. IS wawyD 


THE PAPER THAT 





and the louger it boiled the more tutter, and unpal 
Atabe. and unhen thy it beeomes; hemes a resortto the 
French Strainer, which gives a row-tasting beveraze, 
rhe “Od Dominion’ Cottee Pot entireiy prevents the 
escape of aroma. One-fourth ese Cotlee ts required, and 
the full flavor of the berry retained. A larzce number of 
testimonia’s have been reecived from those who have used 
it. Manufactured hy 
ARTHUR, BURNHAM & GILROY, 
117 and 19 South Tenth street, Phiiade. phia. 


I« 


| 
| 


jn2-2t 


RELIEF FOR HARD TIMES. 


I WISH TO PROCURE AN AGENT, (either 
Lady or Gentieman) tor every Town and County in the 
Uatted States, to engage ina genteel buxineas, by whieh 
from #100 to $20 per mouth can berea'ized. For particu- 
lars, sdilress, with stamp, W. R. ACTON 

jan2-4t 41 N. 6th St., Philads. 











I EAFNESS CURED, HOWFVER CAUSED.-— 

New Trestimoyy.—"Thix< certifies that Lhave been 
deat for the last fifteen years; was induced to apply to Dr. 
Boardiisn and by following his new methol of treatment, 
am entirely cored; and I adyise all afflicted with deafness 
to give him a trial. GEORGE EF. DE LUCE. 

“Plymouth, Mass., Dee. )4, 1857." 

Applications may be made personally or by letter to Dr. 
LOARDMAN, 12 Suffolk Place, Boston. jan2-steow 





For your Wife, Danghter, Sister, or Friend, 


T. S ARTHUR’S 
HOME MAGAZINE. 


EDITED by T. 8. ARTHUR and VIRGINIA F, 
TOWNSEND. For chowwe and elegant \terature, high 
moral tone, peculiar adaptation to the home cuciles of our 
land, freshness, originality, and cheapness, this magazine 
is acknowledzed, on all hands, to be without arival. itis 
equal in tne beauty of its typoeraphy and the riciimess of 
ifs embellishmen:s to the most ambitious and dearest of our 
magazines, while it claims to lead all of them in many es- 
sential features. & or correctness and exquisite beauty, its 
colored Steel FASHION PLATES were unrivalied in 
1887. They will main‘ain this superiorsty jn 1958. Volume 
XI begins in January. TERMS.— 32 a year in advance, 
Four copies fur $5; twelve copies for $15, and one extra to 
getter up of club. [[J™ Specimens sent free to all whe 
wish to subscribe or to make up clus. 

Address .S ARTHUR & CO., 
dec26-4t 103 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR. 
PLEASE TO READ THIS! 
AGENTS WANTED! Extra inducements for 1858. 











All persons in want of employment will at once receive 
our CATALOGUE OF BOOKS for the New Year, pre- 
paid, by forwarding us their address. Particular attention 
is requested to the liberal offers we make to ali persons 
engacing in the sale of our LARGE TYPE QUARTO 
PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE, with about 

ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS. 

On receipt of the established price, Six Dollars, the 
PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE, with a well bound 
Subscription Book, will be carefully boxed, and forward- 
ed per express, at our risk and expense, to any central 
town or village in the Umted States, excepting those of 
California, Oregon and Texas, 

Our books are sold only by canvassers, and well known 
to be the most salable. Please open a correspondence 
with us; and we shall take pleasure in forwarding to 
your address our General Circular of Books, terms, and 
full infornvation relative to the business. Address 

OBERT SEARS, Publisher 

nov29-tf 181 WILLIAM ST., N. 


AGENTS WANTED! 


In every county in the United States, to engage in the 
sale of a valuable Medical Work, DESIGNED FOR 
FAMILY USE. Libera! inducements offered, A Cir- 
cular, with fall particulars, sent on application. uilress 
DUANE RULISON, Pubisher, No. 33 South Phird 


—_—_____—__ - —_—_—_ ¢ _—-_--—- 


their editerial columns, shall be encz#d 


the paper that never suspends. For over 


———e 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1858. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


AUGUST 4, 1821. 


NEVER SUSPENDS, 


A Family Weekly—Devoted to Literature and the Newa 


seer - 


In these times of Bank suspensions and Mercantile suspensions, the ietors of the 
| Eventxa Post call the attention of the reading public to thelr old and firm! Boge aber ng 


y-established weekly paper, as 


THIRTY Y-Six YEARS 


Tue Post has been published; and in al! that period—through ‘ good times” 
through bank inflations and besk contractions, through prosperous seasons and 


and through “ bed times,” 
panics, Tux Pose 


has been reguiariy issued every week, and forwarded to its thousands of subscribers. Its 


therefore point to the past as an wnfailing index of the future. And they feel 1 

heretofore so liberally bestowed wpon Tx 

more than what it wil! be both the interest and the glesenss of that publie to ane ey 
Among the contributors to Tuk Post, we may mention the following gift 
WILLIAM HOWITT, ALICE -CARY, T. S. ARTHUR, re 

MRS. M. A. DENISON, EMMA ALICE B 

“AN EXTRA-JUDICIAL STATEMENT,” The Author 


public a continuance of the pat 


BLACKWELL, AUGUSTINE DUGANNB, 
The Author of 
CHILD MEDIUM,” &c. &e. &e. 


hat in asking of the 


rant. 
writers :-— 
RACE GREENWUOD, ANWA 


of “ ZILLAH, 


We design commencing in the first paper of January, the following ORIGINAL NOVELET :~ 


JESSIE LORING; or, The Hand but Not the Heart. 


Written expressly for Taz 


Mr. Arthur’s productions are so widel 
Novelet will be entirely consistent wit 
striven to impress upon THe Post. 


every corner. 
pareat may allow freely to enter 


Post, by T. 8. ARTHUR. 


known, that we need hardly say that the tone of the present 
the morai and instructive character which we have al 
Readers who wish to peruse the Prasn Sronizs which abound 
the land—pernicious and destructive in their tendeney and effeets—can find them, we regret 
But Tue Post will still maintain its high character, as a paper which the most 


to say, at 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE; 


And which will purify and instruct, instead of demoralizing and corrupting, the youthful mind. 


will its conductors avoid, in the 
unfortunately now so common—o 


— of the weekly news, 


those long and disgusting reporte— 


VILE CRIMINAL CASES; 


Believing, as they do, that the practice of publishing the details of such loathsome cases, and of the 
criminal trials resulting therefrom, is a fruitful cause of the recent alarming increase of vice and crime ig 
the community. Like begets like—and what the mind feeds upon, that it will grow to resembie. 


CHOICE SELECTIONS 


of all kinds, from the BEST FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC soURCES, shall continue to be, as heretofore, a 
feature of the Post. The Stories, Essays, Sketches, Agricultural and Scientific Pacta, &e. &e., 
in this way for the readers of Tux Post, are among the most instructive as weil as interesting portion of 


its contents. 


THE VER 


Y GREAM 


of the PERIODICAL LITERATURE of the Britisu Isxes is thus given to our readers. Tx Pcst, weekly, has 


SOMETHING FOR ALL 


the members of the family. NOVELETS, ESSAYS, STORIES, ENGRAVINGS, AGRICULTURAD 
ARTICLES, THE NEWS, SKETCHES, POETRY, ANECDOTES, RIDDLES, THE WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL MARKETS, BANK NOTE LIST, &e. &c. &c. 


Finally, we may mention three good 
Tux Post :— 


reasons why the reading public sheuld give the preference te 


It 1s SureRioR TO ANY OTHER PAPER or THE Same Price. 
It 1s CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER Pappa or Equat Merrit. 
It WILL BE CERTAIN TO ComE WHEN Pauw For. 


TERMS (Cash in advance)—Single Copy $2 a year. 


© CO ine Kat etccnseess 
gy ““ 
13 
20 


a 
«ec 


Cee eee rc er ec ec ereseseeeeeseeeressseseseseeesses -O).00 @ 
(And one to the getter up of the Club,) ...seececeeeeeeeeesceeee+ 10.00 
(And one to the getter up of the Club,) ...e+-eececceeeseeeeseees 13.00 
(And one to the getter up of the Ciub,) ...eeeccesceeereeeere cee 220.00 


The Postage on the POST to any part of the United States, paid quarterly or yearly in advance, at the 


office where it is received, is only 26 cents a year. 


Address, always post-paid, 


DEACON & PETERSON, 


No. 182 SOUTH THMRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
sq SAMPLE NUMBERS SENT GRATIS TO ANY ONE, WHEN REQUESTED. “qq 





U7 TO EDITORS.—Editors — the above one insertion, or condense the material pertiens of it fer 


advertiseraent or notice. 


to an exchange, by sending us 2 marked copy of the paper containing the 





Street, Philadelphia. deel9-tf 
I OOKS, BOOKS, BOOKS !—The subscriber having 

purchased at the recent Trade Sales a large stock of 
valuable and standard works, and having made special 
arrangements with the principal puliishing houses, ispre- 
pared to offer the publie books at lower prices than ean be 
purchased at any other store. We buy exclusively for 
cash, and in large quantities, which gives us an acvan- 
tage over any ef the other dealers, Catalogues of the 
books sent, postage paid, to any address. 

I. 8. ANDREWS, 


decl9-4t 140 Nassau St., New York City. 





] OOK AGENTS !—I have many RAPID SELLING, 
Valuable Family Works, which attract by their Low 
PRICES, INTERKSTING CONTENTS, and Superbly Color- 
ed Plates. For eirewlars with fuli particulars appiy, if 
ou live East, to MENRY HOWE, 102 Nassau Street, 
. Y.; if you live West, the same, 111 Main St., Cin- 
cinnati, mhl5-tf 





{17 Notices of Deaths must always be accompamed 
by a responsibie name, 





Suddenly.on the 5th ultimo. at his grandfather’s resi- 
dence, Harford county, Md.. Groregk HENvERSON, son of 
J. Beand Mary Varnall, in the dd year of his age. 

On the 19th ultimo, THomas D. HarRKER, aged 39, 

Ou the 2th ultimo, Mrs. Saran CAaLLanan, aged 81. 

At Woodbury. N. J. on the 18th ultimo, JoskrH SauNn- 
DERS, azed 68 years. 

On the istu ultimo, Trowas H. Parner, Sr. aged 62. 

Qn the 2th uituno, WinLtiamw McDowELtL, axed 70. 

In the l6th ultimo, MAsGARET BrieeGs, wife of Thos. 
Qutun, 

‘= the 16th ultimo, ErtzasetTs T. dauchter of Susan 
nah M. Porter, aged 15 years. 

On the ié6th ultimo, CuaRLes FRANcIs, aged 48 years. 

On the 17th ultimo, Saran, wife of Ricuard Pollock, 
ave! 36 years. 

On the 13th ultimo, Isa1aH Sovco, aged 67 years. 

On the 16th ultimo, Joun CoULTER, aged 95 years, 

On the 17th ultimo, Mr. WILLIAM P. BrRaltTHWwalt, 
aged 57 yeara, 

At Wilmungton, on the Mth ultimo, ALEXANDER FLINN, 
aged 5° years, 

On the 2th ultimo, Mrs. CaTHARINE Garry, azed 32, 

On the 19th u timo, Mr. CHARLES WHITK, aged 46. 

On the 2-thultimo, Mr. Hivam Lyons, aged 45 years. 

On the (9th ultimo, Mary A, ARMSTRONG, aged 4. 

On the 2'th ultimo, Mrs. Teressa Simon, aged 72. 

On the @th ultimo, SaRaHj ANN, wife of Robert A. 
Ozzard. 

On the 2!st ultimao, Miss Mary EB. Vanpyxe, aged 2). 








BANK NOTE LIST. 


CORRECTED FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
By WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS. 
No. 39 South Third Street. 

PHILADELPHIA, December %, 1857, 


PENNSYLVANIA. | GEORGIA. 
Solvent banks 1+ dis | Solvent banks 24 dis 
Relief notes par! SovtTu CAROLINA. 
New JERSEY. | Solvent banks 2dis 
Solvent banks par to5dis ALABAMA, 
DELAWARE. | banks 2dis 
Solvent banks MississipPt. : 
MARYLAND. ks uncertain 
Baltimore 2 dis | LOUISIANA, . 
Solvent banks $to4dis | Solvent banks 2dis 
Nsw York, | Ono. 
Solvent banks par | Solvent banks 2dis 
MAINE. | KENTUCKY. 
Solvent banks par | Solvent banks 2 dis 
New HaMPpsHIRE. | INDIANA. 
Solvent banks par | State bank 2 dis 
VERMONT. ILLINOIS, 
Solvent banks par , Solvent banks 7 dis 
CONNECTICUT. | Missouri. 
Solvent banks par , Solvent banks 2dis 
MASSACHUSETTS. | TENNESSER. 
Solvent banks ya°) Old banks 8 dis 
Ruows IsLanpb. MICHIGAN. 
Solvent banks banks 8 dis 
VIRGINIA, } VIsCONSIN, 
3} dis Solvent banks 8 dis 
DisTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Texas. 
3 dis | Commercial and Ag- 
ricuitural bk, Gal- 
veston, 


Suis Solvent 


NortH CAROLINA. | 
Solvent banks 54 dis 
CANADA, 

Solvent banks ldis 


20 dis 








CRACK GREENWOOD’S 
LITTLE PILGRI™M!! 


A New Volume has just commenced with num- 








“Sassc for Winter. The stock of Lard Oil is very 
small. Sales of Nol Winter at SI cash Prices of 
Linseed Oilare rather firmer. Small sales at Oa55c, 
A sale of Olive Oil at S110, on time 

ittle offering. A small sale of 


cash 
PLASTER—But 1 
Soft at 83 @ ton 
RICE—The stock 
prices are unchanged 
eash and on time 
SALT—Prices arestendy. An import of about 1950 
sacks Liverpool Fine sold at about $1.40, on time 
SEEDS—The receipts of Cloverseed have increased, 
and prices arelow'r. Sales of 500 bushels, in lots, at | 
$525.0 61 ths. and 6.0 bushels, from second hands, 
for export, part on terms not made public and part at | 
$5.37 — #5.75. closing at our lowest tigures. In Timothy 
and Flaxseed nothing doing 
SPIRITS—There has been more inguiry for Brandy 
and Gin. but without change in prices. No FE. Rum 
sells at 35e40c. Whiskey has improved. Sales of 500 
barrelsat Wate: hhads at 22 ye and Dradge at Yc 
SUGAR—There has been a fair inquiry both for re- 
fining and for the supply of the trad * and prices are 
oc @ lower Sales of 1100 hhds Cuba at6 i a@7\c, 
and 70 hhds Porto Rice at # tb. on time | 
TALLOW_—Is unchanged = Sales of City Rendered | 
at 10 #10 yc. and Country at 9 yc @ MH, cash 
THAS—Phere is a general indisposition to operate, 
and prices are drooping j 
TOBACCO—The sales of both Leaf and Manufac- 
tured are limited, and for the former. prices are lower 
WINES—There has been nothing doing worthy of 
notice xs 
WOOL—The demand has been 
the only sales reported are 


is now very much reduced, but 
Smailsilesat Sy asic & b, 


quite limited, and 
small lots of No. 1 pulled 


} in the United 


ber for January, 1852. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR?! 








iF” Specimen Copies, containing CLUB RATES 
and LIST OF PREMIUMS, sent free of charge to al] 
who request them. Addrees, post-paid, 
LEANDER K. LIPPINCOTT, 


it 122 South Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE 


WM. J MARSDEN 
WATCH. 


The Subscribers’ sole Agents @W n 
States for this celebrated make of Watoh, 
would recommend it to persons wishing & time-piece O£ 


| which they can tmpéicitiy rely to Keep correct time. 


{ with ten leaf pinions, genuine ruby jewele 
— pam ren al balance, carefully adjusted, to counter- 
act the variations caused by Aeat and cold, aud is une- 
qualled for timo-keeping qualition by ang fine 
: ; into i 
movement ever impor FARR & THOMPSON, 
Importers of Watches, ge 
120 Chestaut 3t., below Fourth, 
. le al WILSON McGREW & SON 
Per eplp alee ty W atchmakers, Cineinnati, Ohio. 


N. B.—The sdove Watches can be sent wie by a 


GIFT BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


THE 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 


PUBLISHES 


ONE THOUSAND 
CHOICE 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH; 


BEING THE 


LARGEST’ COLLECTION IN THE COUNTRY. 


ALSO, A VARIETY OF 


BIBLES AND DEVOTIONAL BOOKS 


ON HAND, 
FOR THE HOLIDAY SALES. 


ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
may be had without charge, by applying at 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


decl9-St No. 1122 Chestnut St., Phila. 


BRANDRETHS PILLS 
PURIFY THE BLOOD. 


To cure us whon we are sick, the medicine we use must 
purify our blood. Consumption would never take away 
our dearest ones, if purgation with Brandreth’s Pills had 
been sufficiently repeated during the attacks of Influenza, 
Colds and Coughs. Because the tubercles are a deposit 
from the blood which Brandreth’s Pills surely remove, 
Cancer,€anker, and all eruptions of the skin, are from 
impurities of the Blood, which would be entirely prevent- 
ed if Brandreth’s Pills were used in full, purifying doses, 
when our health is first broken by colds, rheumatism, bi- 
lious affections, dysentery or other causes. Headaches 
and fevers of all kinds,even bowel affections, pains in 
different parts of the body, are all the consequence of mat- 
ters retained in the blood beyond the time nature de- 
signed. 

BRANDRETHI’S PILLS, promptly used, even in a 
single dose of three, four or five, often suffices to produce 
a permanent cure, and the impurities brought away are 
the best evidence of the great sanatary qualities of these 
Pils. O!d age will be s\ow in his approaches, and his ad- 
vance will be easy by the use of these Pills, which appear 
to aid the vital powers, and scems designed by nature as 
the natural medicine of man, 




















SBPrPriuisars zy. 

Fathers and mothers, there is hope for your epileptio 
ones. I have seen cures effected when hope had altoge- 
ther departed. Read what follows—it proves that puri- 
fying the biood tends to cure all kinds of sickness: 


New York, Ju!y 8, 1857. 

Dr. BranprRetH—Sir: A boy of mine was subject to 
fits from infancy—his case was considered hopeless by the 
doctors, who thought he Would be subjeet to them for :ife. 
After they bad given him up, | was recommended to try 
your Pills; and, without much faith, did try them, using 
them according to your printed directions, Four years 
ago, | commenced giving them to him, and tomy ’ 
joy and reief,he has had but one return only of his 
affiction since. I consider him now perfect y cured, 

The extraordinery benefit they did him makes me al- 
ways recommend them to my friends, and I wou d be giad 
that everybody shoud know their vaiue. The case was 
the worst possibie; he woud have been he!p'ess, and ai- 
most uselessly unfit for any kind of business from the 
length and severity of each attack—often ‘astin« a whoe 
aise, and leaving him for two or three days afterward 
entirely prostrate from weakness, Every kind of treat 
ment was siso externally appiied that was geatperionatiy 
advised. You may, therefore, judge what good 
have for letting you have thes it in acknow:edg- 
ment for the be received, for the purpose of let- 
ting those who Thay hesitat: ‘ ciroumsta 
have my test! tion the repabety 

like myself, 

8. 
B, 


t in 
the other certi tee, 
, respectful! JOHN 
vie see No. ia Beekman Street, New York. 








in the value of the 

(> Principal office, 43 Brandreth Bui ins, New » aaa 
’ R 

—- No. 8 No: ‘ 





TIE WONDER OF THE AGE. 


J.M. LINDSEY’S GREAT MEDICAL DISCO- 
VERY—Which is a pure'y Vegetable Preparation, tor 
the purification of the f ood, giving vigor to the Liver, 
Stomach and Bowes, and expeliimg from the system all 
morbid matter, substituting, in its stead, a healthful 
activity theough all the functionsof life. 


HOW IT WAS DISCOVERED. 


_ In the fall of 1854, a daughter of Mr. Lindsey was suffer 
Ing from a malianant attack of Canecrum Oris (Canker of 
the mouth). She had previous!y been prostrated byths 
attacks ef Dysentery, Inflammation of the Lungsaad 
Hectic Fever, successively, whieh resuited in the above 
named disease in its worst form. Her condition was most 
depiorab.e—her mouth and chee& were literaily rotten— 
the attending physician pronounced the case 4 hopeless 
one. Everything indicated a speedy and horrite death— 
the death of rotting out of life. At this critical juncture 
Mr. Lindsey prepared a compoural for the purpose of alle- 
viating, if possible, the pains of the little sufferer. She 
was tuade to use it freely, and, ina short time, to his 
most delightful astonishment, there wasa very pereeptibie 
ehange for the better. The mouth began to put ona bright 
and healthy appearance—the foui breath beeame sweet— 
the appetite was restored, and the child seemed to par- 
take of a new and fresh life. 

Hope was inspired, and the use of the compound was 
faithfully continued, the resu't of which, with the blessing 
of God, was her complete resteration, She is now per- 
fectiy healthy! From this circumstance, Mr. Lindsey 
was ied to prepare with greater care and exactness, what 
had so astonishingly cured his ehi!d, and continued his 
experimental eiforts until he succeeded in bringing to 
perfection his Great Remedy for Blood Impurity—since 
whieh time its effects have been almost miraculous. 
Hundreds upon hundreds, by it, have been snatched from 
an untimely grave and restored to the sweets of health 
and the endearments of friends, The young and old have 
tested its saving powers, and sing aloud its virtnes. Say 
they—‘After using Lindsey’s Improved Blood Searcher 
we felt as if a new life was stirring our veins, and under 
God we owe to it more than words can express.” 

But hear from their own lips, and then judge of its valu- 
able effeets. The few testimonials that follow show that 
it isdeservedly styled the Greatest Discovery of this 
or amy other age. ; J. M. LINDSEY, 
Hollidaysbdurg, Blair County, Pa. 


CERTIFICATES. 


PATTONVILLE, Bedford Co., Oet. 14, 1857. 

Mr. J. M. Linpsry :— { ; 

Dear Sir—I wae severely afflicted with rheumatism for 
a whole year—nine months ef which time I was not able 
to leave my bed—when hearing of the wonderful effects 
ef your improved B'ood Searcher, | determined te procure 
some of itand give itafair tria!. After using three bot- 
ties I was able to wa'k around again as usual, and am now 
who'ly cured. I ean recommend it to all whoare similarly 
afflicted, and believe it is all it claims to be, 

Yours, truly, JOHN SHAFFER. 


A DESPERATE CASE OF TETTER 


And BARBER’S ITCH, cured _ by the use of Lindsey's 
Blood Searcher. 1, the undersigned, some time in last 
March, was severely afflicted with what was ouneed 
by my physicians to be a certain kind of Tetter and Bar- 
ber’s Itch. My condition was one of the greatest misery; 
my face was almost constantly running with the foul cor- 
ruption that escaped from the tubercles, by which it was 
alinost oe mney | covered. After being under the care 
of my physicians for near two. months, without the least 
benefit, [ was induced to make a trial of bindsey's Blood 
Searcher, and the result was that in using one bottle and 
a-half I found a perfect eure. may also say that I 
eagerly tried whatever was recommended asa cure. Such 
was my wretchedness that I even resorted to the danger- 
ous experimert of pouring pure creosote on my face and 
neck, but all to no purpose—the Blood Searcher was the 
first and only thing that did me any good. As a blood 
purifier it is unequalled; and I have great reason to be 
grateful that Lever madea trial of its healing virtues, 
and I can confidently recommend it toany who may suf- 
fer from Tetter, or any other disease arising from an im- 
pure state of the blood, JOHN DELEHUNT. 
Hollidaysburg, Pa., July 29, 1857. 








AN INTERESTING CASE OF SCROFULA 


CURED BY ONE BOTTLE OF DR. LINDSEY’S 
BLOOD SEARCHER. 

This certifies that about one year ago our little son, 
aged four years, was most sorely afflicted with what the 
physicians pronounced to be scrofula, and was treated 
accordingly for nearly a year, but without the slichtest 
benefit. His eyes were running a thin mattery humor al- 
inost constantly; which would encrust his eyes beyond 
the power of opening them until they were washed and 
cleaned by soap and water. Abaut the same time an ab- 
scess formed just below the groin, which in due time 
broke and commenced a discharge, which was found im- 
possible to dry wp or heal—the would ry much 
stained, and the clothing of the child perfectly sickenins 
in a single night’stime. After having the attentions of a 
physician for se long a time, and finding the child to be 

etting worse, we determined to try the effects of Mr. 
Lindsey's Bleod Searcher. ‘This was in last March—and 
before two weeks had passed away the chanze was mani- 
feat. and I am happy to say that in the use of a SINGLE 
BOTTLE our little boy has been perf-otty restored to 
health. Wecannot speak too hichly of this invaluable 
medicine. It should be in every family—none should 
without it. Asa purifier of biood it is eer ens all Brice! 

‘ DANIEL BOLLINGER, 

Holliday sburg, Pa., July 29, 1857. 

De. J.M.Ls Ho.utpayssure, Pa., March 19, 1857. 
mn. J. M. Linpssy, 

Dear Sir: [have been using your Improved Blood- 
Searcher since some time last summer, and I deem it to 
be a matter of duty to bear testimony to its tarizorating 
blood restorative virtues, | have been for a number of 

ears severely troubled with erysipelas and gencrai dedi- 
lity: but since I put myself under the influence of your 
Improved Blood-Seaccher, I find a very decided imerore. 
ment. Indeed, my acquaintances uently remark, that 
I look so *‘fat ont hearty;"’ and I know of no other cause 
than the use of your Improved Blood-Searcher. Jud«ing 
from my own ex perience, } believe that this 1s one of the 
most valuable medicines that woman can use, espec: ally 
— who are or have enpored upen. moeeeiae o life 
(from # to 5) yearsof age.) I feel that it would have bee: 
a base insrptivade on my part > have withheld this soti- 
mony, and in thus consenting toa as a witness be- 
fore the public. I have been eoteeted solely with refe- 

ence to the voice of conscience and duty. 


pes i. s You are at 
iberty to make whatever use you may proper 
this stateinent. c 


WRGRRET W. O'DONNELL. 


LIVER COMPLAINT CURED 











v BLOOD-SFARCHER. 
ny uNin s EROUIR do SEARS 
4 duly eace, in f te amr, yeh de-, 


pose and say: Two: years aco I wasafficted with pain 
vetween the shoulder® almost constant coagh, loss of a: 
etite, chills, nightsweat, and very La po to take col 
at length becamne so weak that I cout hardly wets my 
physician done me nogood. Sometime last fall I com- 
menced taking Lindsey’s Improved Blood-Searcher, and 
by the use of two-bottleswas perfectly cured. | feel, to 
recommend it to-.all who sutter from Liver diseases, gene- 
ral detnlity, loss-of appetite, and other diseases arising 
from impurity of the bleed. I wonld not like to do with- 
outit. [consider it an excellent family medicine. 
(Signed) ; ; GEORGE KOPP, 
Sworn and svbscribed this 16th day of March, A. D., 
1857, before me. : 4 G sEY, . 
Nots.—Mr. Koppisa resident of Frankstown, is 
well known to the citizens of Blais and: Bedford counties 
asa man of excellent character and’iniluence. 


A DESPERATE CASE OF AGUE 


AND DYSPEPSIA, entirely cured by the wee of Lind- 
“> “improved Blood-Searcher."’ 
jlair county, ss,~ Personally appeared be‘ore me, Se 
subscriber, one of the Justices of the Peace, in and for 
said county, John Moran, who, being oe! sworn accord- 
ing to law, doth Gepose and say, that, in the spring i, 
I was a victim to that worst of diseases, Dyspepsia, a 
that in its worst form, My appetite wascompletely gone 
and when, in order to preserve life, | would fores myself 
to swallow a mouthful of food, the stomach would unme- 
diately loathe it, and cast it forth with the spittle. 
also been suflering from the Ague,+ach attack lasti 
about 9 months out of the 12, so that, with the ague a 
dyspepsia, I was reduo-d, as I thought, beyond recovery; 
I thought I must die; my physicixn could do me no good, 
Such was my condition when Mr. Lindsey supplied me 
with a bottle of his Improved Blood-Searcher, assuring 
me .t would work a cure. 1 commencedits zee with but lit- 
tle contidence, but in one week's time—so great was its 
restorative powers—I found my appetite to return, my sto 
mach received a new tone, so that I could eat anything 
without the slightest inconvenience, and before its h 
ing touch the ague fled as from a charm; nor have | 
troubled with aque or dyspepsia since. I enjoy a better 
state of health than I had done for fifteen years before; I 
am strong and hearty, and | feel contident that, under t 
blessing of God, 1 ewe all to the invaluable Improv 
Blood-Searcher, I believe it not to be only a sure rem 
for ague, butan infallible preventive, and, as such, I wo 
recommend it to all whose business habits. or residence 
expose them to thisdreadful pest of homanity. P- 
sia cannot stay where the Improved Blood-Searcher is 
properly used. I feel it my duty to peint all who suder, 
to this all-healing medicine. 
(Signed) : JOHN MORAN, 
Sworn and subscribed this 18th oor of March, A. D., 
1857, before me. JOHN COX, J, P. 
JAMES E. BOWER, Wholesale and Retail Avent 
ia, North-W est corner ef SECON 
dec|9-6m 


for city of Philadel 
and RACE STREET. 


QAVING Re AT ONAL FETY TRUS? 
COMPA Y¥, WALNUT Street, Suuth- West cor 
of ‘THIRD PHILADEL PRI 5 has over ONE M 
LION AND A HALF OF LARS all in firstc 
Seourities. Interest Five Per Cent. Open every day 
on Monday and Thursday evenings till So’clock. sepl9-288 


OT HARD TIMES !—$25 per week for gure 
Ages. poae cee for Loeal Ages. . 
rence required. enlarge ree to all who will incloes 
stamp or three cent piece for return pad’: 
0c24-12t S.M.MYRICK & CO., Lynn, Masa, 








ANTED TO EMPLOY, AN AGENT in eve 
County ia the Union. Salary $3@ per morth a 
expenses; business light and respectable. For particu- 
lars, address, inclosing two stamps or six cts.. ‘ 
dec26-2t L. A. BRASHER. New York City. 


PALMER’S PATENT LEG. 


THIS AMERICAN INVENTION 
STANDS aeoyeeiy my wa. os te 
both in this nt in Eur t 
worn b 1,200 persons, and with most . 
nishing . n petition wit 
other substitutes of the best French, 
ana Ger man re, it Fr 
award the Great Medal at the Wor 
Exhibition in London, as the best @ 
lind known, In this country it has 


thirty times oxhsmtet, is vay cy witha 








others at the Annua 

cities, and has, in every instance, recei 

the award of the highest or Arst premium, 

And as a crowning honor, by the —a 

approval of an international council, 

. Biret Premium”—only Stiver Me viveR 

{or Limbs—was avyded the inventor at the 
ew York Crystal Palace. f 
Pamphlets, ‘giving full information, seas 

gratis to every applicant. 
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A RETIRED PHYSICIAN, 


75 YEARS OF AGE, 
Whose sands of life have nearly run out, 
while in the East Indie certain cure 
' SUMPTION ASTHMA, 


C 
ONCH OUG 

COLDS, and GENERAL DERILITY, 

was discovered 


r 
him when’ his only child, a dau 
was given up todie, He had h of the w 
t rred to 
might make a remedy for ceehu i. He <. 
is 
since 
administered the w ul remedy 
do as much cood as possi 
: up, ane success! 
using it. He requires each applicant to inclose him 





scovered 


ter, r 


eard much of the 
ful restorative and healing qualities of preparations 
from the East India Hemp, and the 
bim that he 
ied hard and succe in realizing wv 
child was cured, and is now alive and well. He 
ferers in all parts of the world re py never failed in 
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ing th letel 1 ad ? . Wishing to 
making them complete z healthy an nr 3 i. 
afflicted fellow-beinzs as request it, this recipe, 
and explicit directions for ing it 

shilling—th cents to be returned 
on the reel sand the F + me to be of ted to the 
“a —. OR, B14 


No. 19 G St ot 
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HOW TOM CORWIN RID HIS SISTER 
OF AN OBNOXIOUS LOVER. 


BY A WESTERN MAN, 








Every oue has heard of the eloquent, pathetic 
and humorous stump orator of Ohio. He was 
pronounced by Mr. Clay (a most competent au- 
thority) to be the finest stump speaker he had 
ever heard; and in this opinion I most heartily 
coincide, after having heard Clay, Crittenden, 
Jones of Tennessee, Polk, Benjamin, Soule, 
Randall, Hunt, Tom Marshall, Gen. Lamar, 
Bates, Douglas and a host of others. 

Well, thie great orator carried his love of fun 
into every department of life. In the private 
circle, where he knew every person and where 
he unbosomed himeelf fully, he was the most de- 
lightful and genial conversationalist I ever lis- 
tened to. I do not know that he row, as age 
and infirmity are creeping on, indulges this pro- 
clivity to humer eo much as he used to do. But 
some twenty years ago he used to tell, with 
great custo, the following story: 

“In early life—so early that I cannot remem- 
ber the removal—my father ‘pulled up stakes,’ 
and, carrying with him the household goods, went 
from Bourbon county, Kentucky, where I was 
born, to Ohio. Notwithstanding a rough-and- 
tumble struggle with the world, he had a hard 
time to get on, owing to a numerous and rapidly 

nereasing family. Well, family matters had not 
much improved when I had reached my thir- 
teenth or fourteenth year. 

“ At this time there lived in the neighborhood 
a young man by the name of Pickering. He 
had inherited a well-stocked farm, was good- 
ooking, and made a strong’ profession of re- 

gion. -This latter qualification caused him to 
find peculiar favor in the eyes of my father, 
who always was blinded by professions of extra 
piety. 

“This fellow had a strong hankering after 
one of my sisters, who was a very pretty girl. 
To her he was peculiarly distasteful. She 
seemed always excessively annoyed at his pre- 
sence. Yet he was ever at her side. She dared 
not dismiss him entirely, for fear of the paternal 
anger. Things went on in thie way for a year 
or two, and as I partook largely of my sister's 
hatred to him, I resolved to get rid of him in 
some way. I cast about for a plan for some 
time, but nothing occurred which gave me the 
slightest hope of being successful. 

“At last, returning home late one summer 
night from mill, I found the family at their 
nightly devotions. Passing by the windows of 
the room in which they were assembled, I saw 
that Pickering was there, and pretty soon I dis- 
covered that he was nodding, and finally his 
head dropped. Now was my opportunity. I 
atole slily into the hall, and reaching the hall 
door, which was slightly ajar, and close by 
which Pickering was, ‘on bended knee,’ I 
reached in and, quickly pulling his chair from 
under him, he rolled heavily, as a sound sleeper 
would upon the floor. The noise alarmed all, 
The old gentleman stopped in the midst of hie 
almost interminable prayer, and saw the posi- 
tion of Pickering. All the family laughed out- 
right; even my mother smiled. 

“ Pickering endeavored to pick himeelf up as 
rapidly as possible, but he had touched the old 
man upon his tenderest point. It was evident, 
from his rubbing his eyes, that he had slept un- 
der the old-gentleman’s ministrations; and had 
not my father a reputation far and wide for the 
fervency and strength of his ministrations, and 
was not Pickering his professing brother? It was 
too much. Slowly yet most dignifiedly did the 
old man approach him. ‘Begone, hypocrite!’ 
he cried, in thunder tones, ‘Never enter my 
house again.’ 


¥ Piakericy was thunderstruck. He felt that 
he could make no apology which would not add 
to the insult. He had no suspicion of the exte- 
rior force which had aided him in his fall. He 
at once found his hat, took up his line of march, 
and, completely crestfalien, passed by me as I 
stood grinning in the shadow of the porch. 

“ At a suitable time I entered, got my supper, 
was told by a brother, in hurried whispers, what 
had happened, and then I stole off to bed, affect- 
ing ignorance and laughing most heartily, as I 
ensconced myself in the sheets, at the complete 
success of my plan. 

‘Next day I cautiously imparted my secret to 
my interested sister. She was in her own room 
at the time, and she threw herself upon the bed 
and rolled in agonies and convulsions of laughter. 
She had been emancipated forever from the at- 
tentions of an obnoxious lover. The old gen- 
tleman did not hear the real state of the facts 
for full twenty years afterwards; but when he 
did, he laughed heartily.” 








A Goop Mower.—The farmers will brag ae 
well as grumble. The weather is never juet 
right, and their crops are all bound to be ruin- 
ed; but after they are in, they do love to tell 
what famous opes they have had, and how much 
work they did in no time at all getting them un- 
der cover. “Out in Michigan last summer,” 
writes a friend, “‘a number of farmers were sit- 
ting in frent of a country store at the close of a 
sultry day, and telling stories about their work, 
and so on, when one of them took the rag off the 
whole of them by relating his experience: “I 
say, you have all told whopping big yarns now; 

Sour ru just tell you what I done once in York 
State, on the Genesee Flats, and on my fether's 
farm. He owned a meadow just a mile long, 
and one morning in June I begun to mow—sun 
about an hour high—and mowed right along the 
whole length of the field. The grase was eo 
heavy that I had to mow down to the lower end 
of the field and walk, or, as we say, ‘carry my 
ewarth.’ Well, 1 worked on till sundown, and 
then quit. I just thought, as the meadow was 
exactly a mile long, I'd count the sewarthe, and I 
did, and there was onc hundred! That, gentle- 
men, is what York State folks call a big day's 
work.” “So you walked two hundred miles 
that day, did you?” asked one farmer. “ And 
mowed all the while you was walking '” said an- 
other. “So it seems,” replied the great mower. 
*] tell you the facts, and you can make as much 
of it as you can.” 





* ALL IN His Eve.” —When Jones, the echool 
master, boarded at No. 101, he was coutinually 
replying to his landlady's importunities that he 
had eecured a goodly namber of pupils and would 
soon pay her. ‘Finding that be didn’t come 
down, the consulted Old Roger about it, at 
the same time speaking of the pupils. ~ De- 
pend upow it, ma'am,” said the old man, ~ hie 




















A SEA-SICK LOVER. 


The following, letter, purporting to have been 
found in a bottle, on a voyage from San Fran- 
cisco to New York, is supposed to be the last 
adieu of a lover at sea to bis. inamorata. at 
home >— ' 
“ My Darlin’ Jelia—We are goin’ down |, At 
least so the fust mait informe me, very seon ; 
aud that kind gentleman advises me to do my 
little chores before the fatal stroke ends my 
kareer on yearth. I feel very queer, having et 
no bfeakfast, and my supper having gone the 
wrong wa, The waves is rollin’ mountains hi; 
and our dyia’ stuard advises pork and molasses 
tied to a string; I feel very sad; I shoed like to 
take mi hat and go ashore. The captain is very 
kind harted, and I am eo soft shell stummick'd 
that he is always orderin’ me b’low, and I fee! 
constantly like comin’ up. Oh, if I was ashore, 
I never would come to sea again, never, never. 
“ Just tu plage me, they've been and sal ted al) 
the wotter. This morning I was sick tu my 
stummick and undertuk tu git a drink. O you've 
no idea how salt it was. I asked the mait what 
the kause was, and he sed it was on ackount of 
all the pork barrels havin’ leked. 
There, now we're a goin! T heere the eaptin 
say to a large cullered gentleman—You better 
lite the lamps before you go down—and I can 
feel it too. The ship is pitchen, and the salore 
is a doin up the sales tu take em ashore, them 
that can sewim—what can I do? I aint ust to 
the klimate, and the wotter is so damp that cum 
into mi bunk last night. Al you'll ever no 
about me will be this ere bottel, and you kan't 
rely upon ever getting it very sartin, the whales 
is sow thick in this longertude. 
* There we're goin down. 
seel the bot—” 

The rest was illegible. 


“* 


Now I must 





Ricu AND Poor Converts.—Ol Billy 
G had attended a great revival, and in 
common with many others, he was ‘ couverted” 
and baptized. Not many weeks afterwards, one 
of his neighbors met him coming home from the 
court ground with considerable of a brick in his 
hat. 

“Hello, Uncle Billy!” said his friend, “I 
thought you had joined the church ?” 

“So I did,” answered Uncle Billy, making a 
desperate effort to stand still,—‘ and so I did, 
Jeemes, an’ would a’ bin a good Baptist, if 
they hadn't a treated me so everlastin’ mean 
at the water. Didn't ye hear all ‘bout it, 
Jeemes ?” 

“ Never did.” 

“Then I'll tell ye "bout it. Ye see, when we 
came to the ba’tizin’ place, thar was me an’ old 
Jenks, the rich old squire, was to be dipt at 
same time. Well, the minister tuk the squire 
in fust, but I didn’t mind that much, as I thought 
it would be just as good when I cum. So he 
led him in, an’ after dippin’ him under, he 
raised him up mighty keerful, au’ wiped his 
face an’ led him out. Then cum my turn, an’, 
instead of liftin’ me out like he did the squire, 
he left me crawlin’ about like a mud turtle.”’ 








Tue TaARLEs TURNED.—At the Donegal as- 
sizes, the following humorous crose-examination 
of a witness occasioned much merriment in 
court:—Mr. Doherty: “ What business do you 
follow?" “I am a schoolmaster.” “ Did you 
turn off your acholars, or did they turn you off!” 
“]T do not wieh to answer irrelevant questions?” 
(Laughter.) “Are you a great favorite with 
your pupils?” “Aye, troth am I, a much 
greater favorite than you are with the public.” 
“Where were you, sir, this night?” “ This 
night!” said the witness, “there is a learned 
man—this night is not yet come; I suppose you 
mean that night ?"’ (Here the witness looked at 
the judge, and winked his eye as if in triumph.) 
“T presume the ‘schoolmaster was abroad’ that 
night doing nothing!” “Define ‘nothing,’” 
said the wituess. Mr. Doherty did not comply. 
“ Well, said the learned schoolmaster, “I will 
define it: It is a footlegs stocking wifhout a 
leg.” (Roars of laughter, in which his lordship 
joined.) “You may go down, sir.” “ Faith, I 
believe you're tired enough of me; but it is my 
profession to enlighten the public, and if you 
have any more questions to ask, I will answer 
them.” 





te An English writer says, in his advice to 
young married women, that their mother Eve 
married a gardener. It might be added that 
the gardener, in consequence of his match, lost 
hie situation. 





~ Agricultural. 








COLORING MATTER IN OUR 
NATIVE GRAPES. 





The grape should produce its own coloring 
without any admixture, which is the case with 
all pure, high-colored foreign wines. 

During the last fall, while the grape was 
ripening, we accidentally stumbled on a fact, 
which may, in some one’s hands, prove of use, 
in coloring or rather producing a colored wine. 
We had a pretty good crop of Isabellas, Cataw- 
bas, and Alexander or Schuylkill’s in our garden, 
and as the latter variety ripeaed, the fruit was 
stewed with a small quantity of sugar, and used 
as sauce at the table. We were truly surprised 
to observe, that the juice, which was very abun- 
dant, was of equal body with the best Pert wine, 
and as deeply colored. We tried the same ex- 
periment with the Isabella, when it ripened, and 
with the like result. The process waa a simple 
one. A quart of grapes was put into a brase 
stewpan, a quarter of a pound of sugar added, 
half a teacupful of water, and left to stew from 
five to ten minutes. AH the juice is thus ex- 
tracted, and the coloring matter contained in the 
ekin is set free Im this condition the juice is 
to our taste deKciens. 
ripened, we preseed about two bushels of them, 
and added te their juice, sufficient juice of the 
Isabella, prepared as above, to color the whole 
of arich hue. About three pints of the latter 
was sufficient; and we went into the process of 
wine-making in a small way. Fermentation took 
place in due time, and we have now a beautiful- 
ly colored wine, too new, of course, to have 
strength. What it will ultimately be, time will 
determine. The stewing has not, however, left 
any disagreeable flaver or effect upon it. We 
do not know that this hint will ever prove use- 
ful, but will leave it in the hands of our wine- 
makers, who may improve the suggestion, by in- 
stituting a seriee of experiments on the subject 





pupile are all in hie eye."—Beston Gazette. 


—— 


—Ohwo Farmer. 








SERVANTGALISM. 





MISTRESs.—“ Not going to remain in a situation any longer! 


what are you going to do, then!” 


Eviza.— Why, ma'am, you see our fortune-teller says that two young noblemen is going 


to marry us—so there's no call to remain in no situations no more!"—London Punch. 








STANDING AND FLYING LEAPERS 


BY HARRY HIEOVER. 





I endeavored to explain in one of my articles 
why the standing leap was somewhat difficult to 
teach horses. It is the more so as coercion will 
not further our end, but, on the contrary, retard 
it. I believe it will be allowed me that we can- 
not by any discipline force a horse to eat or 
drink, unless he is disposed to do so; all we can 
do to produce what we want would be to keep 
him without food or water till we thus virtually 
force him to the act. So in teaching a horse to 
leap standing, all we can do is to put him in 
situations where he cannot jeap flying, and thus 
teach him patience, and steadiness to perform 
the standing jump. Be it kept in mind that 
when we want a horse, any other animal, or 
man, to learn anything that requires patience 
and tact to accomplish, the teaching must be 
exempt from any severity that might cause 
alarm. Nothing of this kind can be learned under 
the direct influence of fear. The pupil becomes 
confused, and has not his senses or instinct at 
command, The whip is a very favored instru- 
ment in the hands of many, I hold it to be only 
an appliance to be used as the last and fre- 
quently-failing resource. It may in some cases 
force, but it will not teach. 

I must endeavor to explain what I mean by 
placing a horse in such a situation as will virtu- 
ally force him to an act without any apparent 
severity being used to alarm or confuse. Some 
horses are so impetuous, that, though they will 
(to a certain extent) perform what almost 
amounts to a standing leap, they cannot be re- 
strained from taking a step or two before coming 
to it, thus taking off, perhaps, a couple of yards 
from it, and flinging themselves much further 
than we wish beyond it. It may be said we can 
hold him back by the bridle. We can so; but 
the effect of this would very likely be the horse 
might feel we did not want him to make the ef- 
fort, consequently, might not jump at all. We 
will put him in a situation where he cannot take 
these steps up to the leap. 


We will take some wattled hurdles, and, 
sloping them a little from him, will put two 
rows at such distance apart as may leave him 
ample room to clear the first flight, but brings 
him close to the second (which must be conside- 
rably lower, from being more sloped than the 
first.) Thus he has not room to run at them, 
and, seeing them low, he will take this second 
jump withont hesitation. The second flight must 
be heightened by degrees, by being set more and 
more upright. In two or three days’ practice— 
or more, depending on his sagacity and docility 
—he will get into the habit of taking them and 
the first flight at a dead stand. He is now a 
standing jumper, and only requires practice at 
different kinds of fences to make him perfect. 
We have thus forced him to do what we wish, 
not by severity but contrivance, and a very sim- 
ple one. 

We shall not find the flying leaper give us 
anything like the same trouble. It is not an act 
that he actually requires to be taught. It is 
more or less natural to him. All he requires is 
practice, more to teach him the safest and easiest 
method of taking different fences, than the act 
of leaping itself. If a number of horses, or a 
single horse, were to be turned into different 
fielda, and some inducement held out to them to 
get out of each field, they would want no in- 
struction. They would be all jumpers ready 
made to our hands; they would have made them- 
selves so. I object to a bar as practice for 
a young flying leaper, as I do for a standing 
one—in fact, more so. I hold that horses should 
be practised at a description of fence, the simili- 
tude of which they will be likely to meet in a 
day's hunting; aud anything like a leaping-bar 
they certainly never will meet with. Again, I 
consider it bad to accustom a horse to the same 
leap and same place; he gets tired of, and dis- 
gusted with, the sameness of the thing. From 





| 


} 


coustant practice at it he becomes careleas: and 


When the Catawba | if, from having become so, he gets a severe full 


over, he gets frighteued and nervous—the worse 
result that can occur to a flying jeaper, tending 
to cause baulk or refuse. For early 
practice, nothing is so guod as furze, furze- 
bavins, or faggots. Theee we cau dispose as we 
like, for a high leap or wide one, or both: there 
is no danger to the horse, be be led or ridden, 
and in the latter case no danger to the man 
either. But to direct a man to practise a balf- 
taught horse ata bar is a proceeding likely to 
lead to consequences that we could not feel jus- 
tified in having promoted. A bar we may con- 
sider in the light of a post and rail; then why 
not practice the horse at post and rails, which 
we may eet up or fied ready to our hands iu 


him to 





Qu 


most places, If he wil! jump a bar, he will a 


Variovs Commoprries.—Mest | 10 te perpore mn © a 





stile of similar height; these he will constantly 
meet in crossing country. If he has been pro- 
perly taught, he will jump a fence (say) four 
feet five; he will equally jump a gate of the 
same height as a bar—and he learns to jump an 
obstacle he will probably have oceasiou to sur- 
mount the first time he meets hounds. Some 
people have an idea that a fall really does a 
horse good, as to making him careful, With a 
horse who perfectly knows his business, but is a 
slovenly or careless leaper, it probably may and 
will have such effect; but a fall to a young un- 
practised horse should be carefully avoided: he 
rarely forgets—he has not the sense to consider 
it was his own fault or ignorance that occa- 
sioned it, but the next time he sees a simi- 
lar obstacle he will remember the one having 
caused him a fall, and look with terror at 
its likeness. An inconsiderate horseman, or 
rather rider, may drive him at it with such force 
that he considers the impetus will prevent his 
baulking or refusing. Such bull-riding seldom 
answers the purpose; the animal is as much 
frightened at that as at the leap, which, ridden 
quietly to and caressed, he would become re- 
assured and take; whereas thus driven he has 
not time to look at it, and the fence appears be- 
fore him with all its terrors, and probably a 
sudden and violent baulk is the consequence. 
His fear of the particular fence is not diminieh- 
ed; but he learns to regard all fencing as boding 
punishment or danger, or both. He either per- 
tinaciously baulks ever afterwards, if at all timid, 
or, if not, he learns madly to rush at every fence 
he comes to from desperation. 


Some horses that have not been thus injudi- 
ciously ridden will rush more or less at their 
fences; but they do this voluntarily, and seldom 
make a mistake ; though thus hasty, they have 
all their instinct about them. This is a very 
different case from the frightened animal madly 
rushing from the fear of punishment, and con- 
tinuing that from habit that he at first acquired 
from the ill judgment and probably ill temper of 
his rider. I like horses to go pretty freely at 
fences, and greatly prefer one who wants sooth- 
ing to one that requires rousing. But madly 
rushing is very different to this. 

A correspondent of The Fie/d, signing himself 
“A Farmer,” most graphically and truthfully 
representa the habits of horses. He says: “No- 
tice a horse in the hunting field, after having 
disposed of his rider, and he will be seen to go 
slowly at his fences, so slow, in fact, as to make 
many fancy he does not intend to face them.” 
As doubtless “ A Farmer” has seen many riders 
unshipped, he as well a8 myself has seen many 
loose horses; and, as he justly remarks, they 
Let it be 
remiurked that full epeed, under any circum- 
stances save those of direct fright, is not a natu- 
ral pace: horses will practise it if pursued by 
alion in the Nubian desert, or by a pack of 


always go as he describes, at fences. 


wolves in Siberia; but no excitement is strong 
enough to stimulate a horse into this pace, no 
stimulus except whip and spur, the temporary 
excitement of a race, or running away, will 
urge a horse to it—in fact, in either of the cases 
mentioned, fright or alarm of some kind is the 
stimulus. Again, it is the worst of judgment to 
ride a horse at top speed at fences, not merely 
from its teaching him to rush, but in many cases 
preventing him accomplishing that with cer- 
fuinty and safety that we wish.—London Field. 





Urine.—Sir John Sinclair, speaking of the 
value of this fertilizing agent, seys:—*‘ Every 
sort of urine coutains the essential elements of 
vegetables in a state of sulution. The urine of 
a horse being so much lighter would be more 


valuable than its dung, if both must be conveyed | 


The urine of six 


cows or horses will enrich a quantity of earth 


any considerable distance. 


sufficient to top-dress one English acre of grase 
land; and as it would require about twenty dol- 
lars worth of dung to perform the same opera- 
tion, the urine of a cow or horse is worth about 
three dollars per annuum, allowing two dollars 
per acre as the expense of preparing the com- 
post. The advautages of irrigating grass lands 
with cow urine almost exceed belief. Mr Hardy, 
of Glasgow, who keeps a large dairy in that 
town, by using cow urine, cuts some small 
fields of grase siz times; and the average of each 
cutting is fifteen inches in length.’ 
all true, farmers ehould exert their utmost 
efforts to economize this substance, and apply it 
to their crops with great care. It is, undoubt- 


edly, a most energetic and efficient fertilizer, and 


one which, we are inclined to think, has been | as after the bloody discharge from the bowels 


allowed tu run greatly to waste.—N. E. Farmer. 





te A distinguished writer says that “ nothing 
is beet achieved by indirection.” The workings 
of a corkscrew would seem to be 6 refutation of 
that plausible theory. 


Why you foolish things, 


The Cultivation of the Cranberry. 


BY Z. BREED, ESQ 


tions to the readers of the Farmer, upon the 
cultivation of the cranberry. It is passing 
atrange that so much is said, and so much time 
and money spent upon the cultivation of fruit 
in general, and eo little said and done upon the 
cultivation of this moet delicious and healthful 
But few appreciate the worth of this 


berry. 
“little sour thing,’ 
mer forthwith dedicating a amall patch of his 
farm to ite growth. Some object to it because 
of its exceeding tartness, especially when sugar 
is so high as at the presenttime. But let us 
the sugar cane will yet be raised 
by every farmer, and sugar will be manufac- 
tured at a cost far less than the present price 
of sweets. 


or we should see every far- 


take courage ; 


I think the subject of raising cran. 
berries and of the sugar cane will go hand in 
hand, or ought to, at least 

It may not be generally known how cheaply 
cranberries can be raised, and how long they 
can be kept fresh and nice, with but little waste 
I venture the assertion that they may be raised 
at a cost not above good Baldwin apples: yet 
they bring three times as much 
kept ina vessel of water, by cha 


They may be 
nging if nOW 
They should be kept 
But 
the point to come at first is, how to raise them, 


and then, the year round 


in a coo] cellar, and not aflowed to freeze 


and let the keeping of them be of secondary im- 
portance. Having had a little experience in the 
matter, I venture to write it out. When the 
farm upon which I now live was purchased by 
my father, there existed upon it a shallow re- 
It was full 
pouts, blood-suckers and frogs, and 
many a spree did the boys have “ pouting,” from 


servoir, containing about one acre 


of eels 9 


a large rock on one side, and near a “deep 
hole.” Subsequently the water was allowed to 
run off, and it soon gave signe of vegetation. 
Sweet flag and willowa predominated. In the 
fall of 1849 T took the liberty of trying an ex- 
periment on the old frog pond. Many an inere- 
dulous smile played over the faces of my neigh- 
bors as they passed by and beheld me plunging 
about in the mud, tearing up willows and pull- 
ing up sweet flag turf. I was then young, and 
they called it one of my notions. I remember 
receiving encouragement only of one man—an 
old gray-headed farmer—he said to me, “Go on; 
it will be worth more than railroad stock!” I did 
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If this is | 


; 
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I take the liberty of offering a few sugges- 





My 10, 5, 5, 18, 19, 15, 17, isa precious stone. » 

My 10, *, 1, 3. 6, isa fruit, brought from Egypt, Syria, 
Persia, Africa and the Indies 

My 13, 11, Is, 19, 20, 17, 6, is a nut found in most of the 
southern parts of Europe 

My 14, 5, 29, 25, is a useful and nutritious grain, cult} 

juantities in India, China, 
and most eastern countries 
Central America, and the 
Southern Europe 

My 15, 5, 11, 11, 12, 1, isan eseulent grain, originally 
brought from the eastern countries 


vated in immense 


cultivated amony us except as a curiosity 
My 24, 5, 9. 24, 16 
and West Indies, and in America; it is a native 
of southeastern Asia and the adjacent } 
My 27, 22. 2, 6, 6, 


2 


is a roet « 


Is a fact 


tious metal 


My 19, 15, 13, 7, 8, 19, 16, Isa county In Missough 
My 19, 5, 20, isa county in Iowa 


My 12, 3,5. 9, 12, is a town in Wisconsin. 






































| Ri 
Che Riddler. ; 
ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
Tam composed of 31 letters gou 
‘> 
My 4, 5, 15, 7, ia a liquor : 
My 5. 22, 23, 31. is a useful and abundant metal off 


in the West Indies, 
United States; aad jn 7 


j 
. 


. 


It is rarely 


iltivated in the Bast 


My 29, 2,8, 11,21, isaw fossi! substance of @ 
ble kind i 
My 29, 30, 20, 23, 28, is a nut found ym Asia. the I 
Africa, Arabia, the islands of the southern F 
fic, and the ttest rte of America 4 
My whole was a noted mouk. bern at Dcheste=ag 
England, in the year 1212 W.D., Ieee 
ee aly 
GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA, “~; 
WRITTEN FOR THE *ATURDAY EVENING POST. 
lam composed of 20 letters 
My =, 3. 17. 16. 5 sa town Maine fon 
My 17, 13, 15. 8, § 1 Verment . 
My 19, 6. 9, 16. is a tow n Massachusetts 1 
My 18, 12,2. 11, 5. 7, 4.5, 11, is a town in Rhed 
Island : 7 
My 1. 3. §. 6, is a tow i New rh wu 
My 3, 12.3 L® 14, 12, 9 dy r ond . Kew Jersey % 
ss ’ 
My 19, 12, 9, 7, I. 10, 11, 20,3. is a county and town ia . ad 
Pennsylvania 1Z 
My 5, 22, 10. 11, 5. 13, is a town in Maryland ’ 
My 6, 17,3. 4. isariver in Virginia. a 
My 9, 35. 3, 10, 20, is ariver North Carolina ho 
My 12, 15, 4, 15, 16. {s a town in South Carolina cee 
My 8. 7, 17, 1 1 Georgia ~ 
My 7.8, 17, 10, Po isar Alabama \o" 
My 18, fo, 12.3. 19. isa river n Miss asippl. r 
My 12. 2, 10, 11, 15, 9 capital of Texas ons, 
My 7, 19, 15, 16, 14, 8 sa town in Arkansas, son 
My 3, 5, 12, 13, WW. is a county in Tennessee 
My Is, 12, 3, 15, 10, is a town in Kentucky. - e 
My 1, 15, 18, 14, 17, 16, isacounty and town fa ie 
diana & 
My 10, 7, 15, 17, 11. 8, is a river in Ohte Soll 
My 3, 12, 15, 10, 15, 16. is a river in Michigan, <3 
My 4, 12, 18, Is, 12, isa town in Illinois ‘ 





u 
go on, and spent some $15 in work and fencing, My whole is an important division of the old worl@ 
eight years ago this fall, and 850 would not buy and its capital SE. : 
the crop I have taken from the vines this year. MISCELLANE — hof 04 
Last year I had some & or 10 bushels; I sold ond ee SS OTS ENSUES. mon 
TTEN FoR DAY EY 
them for $4 per bushel. One year ago last , . ear lantiats soeatatas : 
° am compos 12 le 
spring I raked over 4 bushels, and got $4,25 | yy 1 9 ee letters FA 
: y 1,9, 8, 11, is a body of water ; 
per bushel. Two years ago this fall I raked 3 | My 2, 9,8, 5, means to govern Me 2 
bushels, and sold them for $3 per bushel. Put- | My 7. 5, 5, is an industrious Insect ae 
ting the income of the last three veara together, My 9, 12, is the oblique case of the pronoun we. i ar 
: . a N we & : vublesome tnse * 
the amount will not fall short of $100. ty 10, 8, 5, 3, te. troublesome insect + 
sons , ww , My 11,8, 5,5, means to run from danger ' . 

Readers of this article will ask perhaps, can't | wy r,s. 9. 5. isa color weer it 
we goand do likewise? You can, and do even | My 4,9, 8, 1, 3.2, means common ™ unde 
better, provided you begin right. “ How is | My 7, 2.5. 6, 12, isa metal & 

} y g ry ow 1 “ ull P 
that?" you will ask. Get rid of the grasa on phe. 2 r » . Ape We convey ase “auch 
+ aie i : My Whole isa beightin Cal Ul Pasi 
any wet soil, either by ploughing deep, or taking De ee ee ae ms _, . ate 
off the turf; set your vines, two or three roots ae ee. kes ileal Nini ce it is 
in a hill, 3 feet apart each way. If you can CHARADE ether 
. . . ° a . ° i- 
get it he ithin half a mile, cover the soil two or WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Pos?. gl bon 
three inches deep with sand, leaving the vines W hen any two engage in play ‘Se me 
sticking through and above it. If you can flow To do my first without delay, the 0 
it in winter, do so, and if it will flow over in Both try, (the truth I can’t gainsay.) oge 
summer, during heavy rains, so much the bet- Bf te the. countey yea cheelé tt, ' the fa 
ter. Let no stagnant water be allowed to stand My second there no doubt you see; i po 
about the vines. If no sand can be conveniently (At least it happened so to me.) * etwe 
4 ; »} 2, I 4 i ~ a 
had, let them take their chanee a il they will Veuve seal tell many 5 plembid shen, it co 
set well and get the advantage of the grasses, Writ by my third (1 will engage.) ozen of 
but not so readily ax if sand were put on. The He liveth not within this age ‘d until 
variety should be considered, the large round st , ne wi 
a ° e Gio sec the paye of histery throug . 
berry being far the best; I would not take the econ PS er ugh, may ¢ 

; ¢ ft None greater than my whole you'll view, is way 

other as a gilt. But one! (whose name is known to y ‘ 
; t ( s t i © you ) 

The best method of getting the roots is to use GAHMEW. will be 
a common dung-hook. Strike the hook into the ad using’ 
roots, pull out a turf; a little way from this take RIDDLE. portions 
out another; thus you may get your vines, and WRITTEN POR THE SATCRDAY EVENING POST. atine of 
benefit what you leave by thinning. The bunches Take one-fourth of the debt a solid 
of roote taken out in this way will make some That a bankrupt can’t pay; , eut up 

10 hill h One-sixth of the liquor f the . 
=or lllis eact _ , ‘ 
; : Phat men driuk in one day ; 

Some are trying the experiment of mowing One-half of all the voed ae \ap cold, 
the vines, running them through a hay-cutter, That a Christian has wrought, “bled apf 
and then sowing them as you would grain, and And one-fifth of the money lis W 
harrow or rake them in. It is asserted that That # miser has not jdish, bu’ 

: ‘ e i A W hich. all arranged with care, ¥ 

each joint in the vine will produce a new vine. And placed right together re awal- 4 
Iam inclined te think this will do on very wet With Sesun & teat ae ation in 
soil, but the other is the more certain method.— Sometimes made of heather its sub- 

New Hampshire Granite State Farmer. Pittsburg, Pa. L. A. M. 0m pro F 
the addi- 

BLoopy Murrain.—I have lately seen it RIDDLE. mply re- 
stated in the papers that this fatal disease had WKITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, cheaper 
appeared among western cattle, and another J am a word of letters four ye and 
writer pronounces the disease incurable. In No doubt you've rs sit - Sore : ain al 
the absence of proper books setting forth the ee sy Aaah i . pag - able salé 

“ j iiny ats done ou e 
western diseases of cattle, L have thought ita Thea the same, and you will tind 
public service to say something to the readers A foreign plant of a useful kind. r is very 
of the Farmer on this subject. My whole is used by all around, 

Bloody Murrain.—Causes— Many persons A wholesome food it’s always found. up and 8 
think this disease infectious; ue doubt the | Cape Island, N. J J.P. McGOVERN. sacups of 
bloody discharges in a herd of cattle intensify add two 
the predisposing causes, but nothing more; and ANAGRAMS ON LAKES. € butter, 
for that reason the diseased animal should at WRITTEN FOR THE SATCRDAY BYENING POSE. and two 
once be removed from ite fellows. I believe 1. Alpacha 7. Reed. or grated 
} di a d by malaria It gene- 2. Beamed. +. Salve. 
ee “Gisenee to be camace by HOnEM, ° 3. Genoa 9. Thorn. qual por- 
rally appears in excessively wet pastures, and 4 Last on: ieee “it rise ti 
where cattle have been fed a long time in a short 5. M' Neil 1. Resew. thick, and 
space of surface, fouling the soil 6. Pot = : Lived s, and boil 

Symptoms.—Yellowish water infused in the GAHMEW. 
ordinary white coats of the eyeballs, and exhi- 1» of raw 

z : 7 ‘ o 2 E ie: ROBLEM. 
bited in the urine, drooping, and great inactivity, GEOMETRICAL P to be an 
: ‘ rRI o 1E SATCRD "ENING POST. 
loss of appetite, and especially will the diseased oe ‘ [a trouble- 
: l and + nd wa yme solitary for Six equal circles touch each other externally and 
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